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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
clement 

A® we write on Friday, enough Election results are known 

to make it almost certain that the present Government 
will continue to hold power owing to their alliance with the 
Irish Nationalists. It is of course impossible to give exact 
figures, but in all probability the majority of 336 in 1906 
will be reduced to about 100. ‘This majority, as we 
have pointed out elsewhere, will be in no sense homogeneous. 
Not only will it be mainly derived from the difficult 
and precarious alliance with the Ivish, but, further, it will 
rest on the support of some forty Labour Members, who 
may be expected to prove anything but easy partners when 
they realise their capacity of putting the Government in a 
minority. No doubt it will be said that a section of any party 
can always do this, but remember that in ordinary cases the 
power of dissatisfied groups to rebel is kept in check by the 
sense of party discipline and party loyalty. The Labour 
Members have always given us to understand that they owe 
no loyalty to the Liberal Party, which from many points of 
view they distrust and despise. -The notion that they should 
submit to party discipline —that is, the discipline of the Liberal 
Whips—is of course scouted by them as an insult. 





If the wider aspects of the Election are considered 
without party heat, the results are rather remarkable, and 
may, we think, serve as a subject for no small satisfaction 


to men of moderate opinions. To begin’ with, the great 


feature of the Election is that the Radical and Socialistic 
tiger's teeth have been drawn and its claws cut. Though the 
Liberal Government continues in office, it will be very difficult 
for it to carry legislation of a dangerous description. A 
party with a vast majority such as the Government held in 
the last Parliament became a source of danger owing to the 
fact that Mr. Asquith allowed himself and his policy to be 
controlled by those restless and irresponsible politicians, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill. The situation 
now is completely changed. The Liberal majority in the 
true sense—that is, a majority of loyal and devoted and dis- 
ciplined followers—has disappeared, and has been replaced by 
a composite majority made up of men who have always proved 
themselves merciless political bargainers,—men who can only 
be retained by political payments which are certain to imperil 
the position of those who make them. 





The situation is not unlike that which was often wit- 
nessed in India during the period of anarchy and unrest 








which preceded the establishment of the Pax Britannica. An 
Indian Rajah in order to secure his position would make an 
alliance with some Pindari chief and introduce a garrison 
of predatory warriors into his capital. It often happened, 
however, that the demands of the Pindari soldiers grew so 
exacting that the Rajah became nothing but a roi fainéant, 
and was either extinguished altogether, or was only rescued 
by an insurrection among his subjects who combined to 
drive out the tyrannical soldiery. The analogy is worth the 
consideration of thoughtful Liberals. 

No doubt the Liberal newspapers and Liberal speakers 
boast of still having a good working majority, but though 
such talk may deceive the uninstructed for a week or 
two, it will certainly not deceive the old Parliamentary bands. 
We may be pretty sure, therefore, that Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Winston Churchill and the other extremists will hear 
in private a good many home-truths from their colleagues, 
and we can imagine that the first Cabinet meeting after the 
elections will not be a pleasant one for these gentlemen. 
Their moderate colleagues would hardly be human if they did 
not, no doubt in very polite language, point out that, contrary 
to the instincts of the majority of the Cabinet, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the President of the Board of Trade 
had been “ given their heads ”’ and allowed to rampage over the 
country making “ Limehouse” speeches which were to sweep 
every district, coerce the Lords, and provide the greatest 
opportunity that Radicalism bad had for the last fifty years. 
The moderates will think, and would very much like to say :— 
“ Just look at the hash you have made of it. You have turned 
the greatest majority of modern times into what is really a 
minority, or only a majority if we count the Labour Members 
and the Irish, who are notoriously the hardest taskmasters in 
politics, and all Protectionists. From the most powerful and 
secure Ministry of modern times we have beeome one of the 
weakest and most unstable. But for your flogging the 
country into a state of wild excitement, and so raising that 
antagonism which violence always raises in England, we 
could have got our Budget. You have shown yourselves the 
worst possible interpreters. of English opinion. If the 
country was all Celtic fringe, your methods might perhaps 
prevail; but after all, as you now perceive, England counts 
for something.” 





If the Election is looked at from the point of view of the 
extreme Tariff Reformers, it can hardly be said to be 
more satisfactory. No doubt owing to the fact that they 
have been reinforced by the very large number of moderate 
men who accept the Spectator policy and who have chosen the 
lesser of the two evils, and also no doubt owing to conversions 
to their policy, the Tariff Reform vote has enormously 
increased. At the same time, at an Election which may 
fairly be regarded as the high-water mark of Tariff Reform 
nothing like enough votes have been secured t@ accomplish 
the policy. To carry out the system of Preference and 
Protection—something very different, we may remark, from 
the policy of tariffs for revenue—a large and homogeneous 
majority is required. But such a majority is no more likely 
to be obtained in this country than a solid majority for 
Secialism. To put the net results of the elections into a 
sentence, the country has decided to take away from the 
Liberals their power of doing harm through Socialistic 
legislation, and at the same time has declared its unwilling- 
ness fundamentally to alter our present fiscal system. 





The result as a whole is not one with which we can profess 
to quarrel, In this context, however, it must be pointed out 
that it would be the greatest possible mistake for those who 
share the Spectator view to relax any of their efforts in favour 
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of the return of Unionist and Tariff Reform candidates 
There is now not the slightest fear of votes for Tariff Reform 
candidates resulting in the establishment of Tariff Reform. 
But such votes are still urgently needed in order to prevent 
the present Government carrying out its ruinous policy as 
regards the Union, the Lords, Socialism, and Disestablish- 
ment. All Unionist Free-traders in the constituencies still to 
poll should redouble their efforts to prevent the return of 
Ministerial candidates. 


A marked feature of the Election has been the gains made 
by the Unionists in the English counties. The counties which 
were supposed to be going to prove the stronghold of 
Liberalism have shown their determination not to be misled 
by Ministerial clap-trap and inflammatory nonsense about the 
Peers and the people. The rural voter may be slow, but he 
possesses a very great fund of common-sense, and is not easily 
deluded by party rhetoric. As was inevitable, there has been 
an enormous amount of nonsense talked during the course of 
the polling. For example, it has been stated that all the 
great seaports and all the great centres of industry have sup- 
ported the Government. That sounds very well, but it is only 
true if we leave out London and also Liverpool. But London, 
unfortunately for this theory, happens to be not only the 
greatest seaport in the United Kingdom, but also the 
greatest manufacturing centre. From the Radical point 
of view London is never to be regarded as_ express- 
ing the view of the People. Yet, as a correspondent 
shows in another column, London throughout our history 
has always taken the sanest and most permanent view 
of political and national questions. What makes the 
Radical contempt for the opinion of London all the more 
extraordinary is the fact that no one can possibly pretend 
that Londoners are coerced or intimidated or bribed or in any 
sense “unduly influenced” by the richer or more educated 
classes. London constituencies give their decisions with more 
freedom than any other constituencies in the kingdom. 


That invaluable person, the Scottish heckler, elicited a very 
significant and important declaration from Mr. Asquith on 
Wednesday. Asked how he intended to improve the House of 
Lords, Mr. Asquith replied: “ It is not proposed to improve it 
at all, but to limit its veto.” Could anything be plainer than 
this admission that the Government intend to bring about 
what is virtually a single-Chamber system? Yet Mr. Asquith 
denied that he supported the policy of a single-Chamber 
Government. Further questions elicited the statement that 
Mr. Asquith proposes to attain his end by passing an Act of 
Parliament limiting the veto of the House of Lords to the 
lifetime of a single Parliament. In this context it is worth 
recalling the words used in the Prime Minister’s Albert Hall 
speech on December 10th, 1909: “The will of the people as 
deliberately expressed by their elected representatives must, 
within the limits of the lifetime of a single Parliament, be 
made effective.” This clearly does not mean the carrying 
over of any measure opposed by the Lords from one Parlia- 
ment to another. The Second Chamber is to be maintained 
with all its imperfections as an excuse for crippling it 
altogether. On Thursday he was again interrogated on the 
same subject. ‘“ Another elector: ‘Will Mr. Asquith tell us 
what he is prepared to do in the event of the House of Lords 
refusing to pass a Bill sent up to them limiting their veto.’ 
Mr. Asquith: ‘No, I will not. We shall wait and see.”” Mr. 
Asquith’s answer reminds us of that of the London street 
urchin when asked by the Magistrate if he knew where he 
would go if he did not speak the truth,—“I don’t know, you 
don’t know, nor none of us don’t know.” 


In view of recent developments, it is worth while briefly to 
recapitulate the official Liberal declarations as to Home-rule. 
On December 10th in the Albert Hall Mr. Asquith stated that 
the Liberal policy, “while explicitly safeguarding the supreme 
and indefeasible authority of the Imperial Parliament, would 
set up in Ireland a system of full self-government in regard 
to purely Irish affairs.” In the Parliament of 1906 the 
Government had been disabled in advance from proposing 
such a solution of Irish discontent, but in the next 
House of Commons their hand would be “entirely free.” 
This assurance was accepted by the Irish Parliamentary 
leaders, and there the matter rested until the elections 
were in full swing, when Mr. J. A. Pease, the Chief 








SD 
Liberal Whip, is reported to have declared on Monday 
in reply to a questioner: “There was no pledge given 
at the Albert Hall that Home-rule will be given to Ireland, 
What was said was that the ban that was placed by the 
Liberal Party on itself at the last General Election wag 
removed, so that the Liberals are free, if they so desire, to 
extend self-government to Ireland.” Mr. Pease has since 
explained that the gist of his answer was that there would be 
no independent Parliament, but that he was “ in favour of self. 
government being given to the Irish people to enable them to 
manage their own affairs”; and Mr. Asquith on Wednesday 
and Thursday nights declined to answer any questions as to 
the details of a measure of Home-rule “ until it comes to the 
time for such a measure to be introduced.” He added that 
he was in favour of no measure of Home-rule which would not 
reserve the complete supremacy of the Imperial Government, 


Mr. Asquith’s attempts to minimise the effect of his 

pledges in regard to Home-rule are in curious contrast with 
the calculated indiscretions of Mr. Lloyd George. For 
example, at Conway on Wednesday the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that the Liberals 
“ stood for the Empire which was really united, and not for 
a sham Unionism, and that was why they were in favour of 
ceding to Ireland a full measure of self-government; that wag 
why they realised that it would strengthen the Empire. What 
had been the effect of self-government in South Africa? By 
the magic of freedom a race had been converted which had 
held at bay the whole resources of the British Empire for three 
WOME, «ccs If this had done so much for the Dutchmen in 
South Africa, why should it not do the same for the Irish? ‘That 
was why the Liberal Government were so strongly in favour_of 
the great policy of Gladstone.” 
If this means anything, it means that the Liberal Party is 
pledged to give Ireland something in the nature of Colonial 
self-government,—certainly something quite as complete as 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1893. 


In view of all the circumstances, we should most strongly 
advise Unionists not to be deluded by the incident of Mr. 
J. A. Pease’s speech, and the indignation it has created in 
Ireland, into imagining that the Liberal Government and 
Liberal Party are not pledged to give Home-rule. We believe 
them to be pledged (though, of course, whether they can or 
will keep their pledge is another matter) to Home-rule 
and to nothing less than Gladstonian Home-rule. No om 
should be deceived by talk about the maintenance of th 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. It will be remembere¢ 
that Mr. Gladstone always used this formula, and repeated ii 
again and again at the Election of 1892, and when he intro 
duced his Bill in Parliament. Yet, as a matter of fact, his 
measure, in fact if not in name, reduced the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament toa phantom. The establishment of an 
Trish Parliament and an Irish Executive to deal with purely 
Irish affairs can mean nothing less than Colonial Home-rule. 
That this view is correct is immensely strengthened by the 
fact that when the Liberal Party tried, as they did two years 
ago, to establish a kind of glorified local government, it was 
rejected with “hatred, ridicule, and contempt” by the whole 
of the Irish Nationalists, and this in spite of the fact that Mr. 
Redmond had pledged himself to obtain its acceptance at the 
hands of his followers. 


The Bill for the reform of French judicial procedure was 
published in Paris on Thursday week. The first object of 
the Bill, the Times correspondent says, is the suppression of 
the preliminary interrogatory by the Judge on the basis of 
the written indictment. This interrogatory has of course 
almost invariably involved the Judge in the manifestation of 
personal impressions before any evidence had been produced. 
It is not the intention of the Bill, however, to make the Judge 
a mute spectator, and the old practice of the statement of 
the charge by the Public Prosecutor will be reintroduced. 


On Friday week an important and interesting debate began 
in the French Chamber of Deputies on the schools question. 
For some time many of the Bishops have been complaining 
that the écoles laiques—that is, the “ provided” or “ neutral” 
schools—are not really neutral. The debate was opened by 
M. Dessoye, the president of the Ligue de l'Enseignement, 
the well-known society which supports the principle of 
religious neutrality. His speech was an indictment of Roman 
Catholics for carrying on a regular campaign againat the 
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neutral schools, and he demanded that the State should obtain 
more control over the écoles libres, or “ free” schools, which are 
maintained chiefly by the Roran Catholic Church. He revealed 
the extraordinary difficulties «f the situation, as it is evident 
that there is no accepted definition of the meaning of the 
word neutrality. Jules Ferry used to say that it ought to 
mean neutrality in religious teaching and in nothing else ; but 
according to M. Dessoye, the Bishops pretend that any state- 
ment, perhaps only remotely or not at all concerned with 
religion, is a violation of neutrality if it runs counter to the 
general teaching of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The debate was continued on Monday by M. Groussau, who, 
we learn from the Times report from which we are quoting, 
is a Professor of Law at the Roman Catholic University of 
Lille. He said that the whole difficulty arose from the fact 
that in many places the provided school is the only one 
available. Jules Ferry, he reminded the Chamber, had 
addressed the school-teachers in these words:—‘* When you 
are minded to bring forward a precept or maxim, ask yourself 
whether any father of a family could take exception to the 
words. If he could, refrain.” The question was whether the 
spirit of that instruction had been observed. Here M. Briand 
interrupted to point out that in response to Roman Catholic 
representations certain passages in a school-book had been 
changed. M.Groussau retorted that nevertheless the spirit 
of Jules Ferry had not been observed. For example, in the 
ease of an essay on “An Honest Man” the children were 
given the following hint as to the sense of the essay :—“ John 
is good, just, upright, and so forth. He is neither Catholic, 


5 
nor Protestant, nor Jewish; he is virtuous, which is enough.” 


When the debate was continued on Wednesday M. Maurice 
Barrés satirised the “ commandments” which are issued from 
the Ministry of Education, and remarked that one of them 
was: “We do not ask you to deny God, but merely to put 
Him in quarantine.” M. Doumergue, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, declared the intention of the Government to demand 
the right of inspecting the free schools. It will be seen that 
the French problem is in one respect like our own; it is acute 
chiefly in places where there is but one school. We hope 
that M. Briand will continue his admirable policy of inter- 
preting the law without bitterness. We believe that both 
Roman Catholics and anti-Clerical teachers have made 
ridiculous alterations in books which did not fit in with their 
preconceptions. And it certainly cannot add anything to the 
just conception of an honest man for a teacher to tella Roman 
Catholic child that it is unnecessary to be a Roman Catholic. 

The Times of Tuesday published from a correspondent an 
account of a strange seditious play in India which has been 
acted all over the Deccan, and has been enormously popular. 
It is called Kichaka-vadd, and the plot is founded on the 
Mahabharata, well known to Oriental students. Briefly, it 
turns on different schemes for getting rid of a tyrant named 
Kichaka—* Kichaka-vadd” means “ the killing of Kichaka”— 
and although superficially the play is an ordinary story of 
love and hate, it is understood by all the native audiences that 
the characters are meant to represent real persons and 
political organisations. Thus Kichaka is Lord Curzon; 
another character who advocates caution and moderation in 
getting rid of the tyrant stands for the moderate party; and 
the bold avd heroic character stands for the extremists. The 
teaching of the play is simply that violence is necessary, and 
will suceced. 

The Times of Thursday contains from its Peking corre- 
spondent an account of the first Session of the Chinese Pro- 
vincial Assemblies. They were elected on a limited franchise, 
and the subjects open to discussion are restricted. Procedure 
was on the Western model, each subject being submitted to 
three readings. Places were provided for the reporters of 
local newspapers, and the debates were daily recorded. The 
members received payment at a low rate as well as their 
travelling expenses. The correspondent praises in particular 
the address of the Acting-Governor of Shantung, who was 
formerly Chinese Minister in Paris and Berlin. He advised 
the members of the Shantung Assembly never to be afraid of 
adverse criticism, and he eulogised the conduct of Yuan 
Shih-kai, who when Governor of Shantung suppressed the 
“Boxer” movement in his province. This reference to Yuan 








| Shih-kai was believed to have Imperial approval, and therefore 


attracted wide notice. 





The Times of last Saturday reproduces some outspoken 
comments by Herr Harden in the Zukunft on theelections. He 
defends Mr. Balfour from the charge of violating international 
decency. “I think that if 1 were an Englishman, I should 
think and talk in much the same way. Mr. Balfour showed 
respect for the German Empire. He would like to avoid war, 
but he wants also to know that his country is not dependent 
upon the goodwill or the bad temper of any otner Power, and 
therefore desires in good time to open the eyes of the careless 
masses to the danger which is coming upon them if they do 
not pay higher rates of insurance for the security of what 
they have. That an Anglo-German War is regarded as 
probable in almost every Chancery is true. It is also true 
that there are people in Germany who hold tiat a Customs 
tariff which closed the whole British Empire to German 
goods would have to be pierced by the German sword. Why 
do we deny these facts?” That Mr. Balfour desires to 
defend England against Germany with ‘ Dreadnoughts’ and 
prohibitive duties is not a pleasing prospect. “ But Germany 
ought not to consider an honourable reconciliation impossible. 
What is fatal is constant procrastination and missing of 
opportunities.” It is only right to remember that Herr 
Harden is a free-lance whose candour is strongly resented by 
normal patriotic Germans. 





Sir Robert Giffen, who voted for the Liberals in 1906, 
explains in Monday’s Times why, like us, he is resolved to 
support Tariff Reform candidates at this Election as the 
lesser evil. Socialism, Little Englandism, neglect of Imperial 
defences, and Nationalist Home-rule for Ireland are not 
negligible matters which might be accepted as an unim- 
portant qualification of Free-trade. Moreover, as Sir Robert 
Giffen very rightly insists, the Liberal Government has 
betrayed its trust. “We who are Unionist Free-traders 
have been ‘sold’ by the party and Government we selected 
to defend Free Trade. Possibly our choice was unwise and 
we ought to have known better, but whatever was the case in 
1906, we have learnt our lesson, and never again can we trust 
a party which pretends to be free-trading, and uses the power 
we as Free-traders may help to give it to destroy things and 
institutions which we consider vital to the national welfare.” 

The appeal put forward in the letter headed “ Politics and 
Pockets” in Monday’s Times deserves the strongest com- 
mendation and support. Wherever one looks it is impos- 
sible to escape the eternal appeal to the pocket. ‘“ Under 
which Government, Conservative or Radical, shall I score 
most? In town and country it is the same. Huge posters 
are posted up for the villagers, blatantly and coarsely selfish 
in their meaning. In towns the entire issue atstake ..... 
is represented by both sides alike as a simple question of 
£8. d. for the individual voter.” If Socialistic voters openly 
declare their indifference to the nationality of their rulers, no 
one can complain of the working man disowning his race, for 
“he has a perfect right to drop every shred of patriotism from 
his politics if every soul he meets appeals to nothing but his 
pocket.” 





We deeply regret the defeat of Mr. Harold Cox at 
Preston. In him Parliament loses, we sincerely hope only 
for a time, a man of wise mind and high character, and 
possessed of a type of eloquence exactly suited tu a delibera- 
tive assembly. Mr. Cox, as Burke said of one of his own 
contemporaries, always hit the House exactly “ between wind 
and water.” Buteven if Mr. Cox's exclusion could perhaps 
be explained by rigid political partisans on the grounds of 
party discipline, that plea must be violently strained to 
justify the sacrifice of Lord Robert Cecil, who was beaten 
at Blackburn after being hounded out of East Marylebone 
by a despicable intrigue which has brought well-merited 
confusion on its promoters. On the Ministerial side the 
defeat of so personally popular a Member as Colonel Seely 
provokes no exultation among his political opponents, and 
the same remark applies to Mr. Buckmaster, a distinguished 
barrister, with none of the faults of the advocate, and a 
most chivalrous and fair-minded controversialist. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 20th. 
02 5 “wr —_S 
Consols (24) were on Friday 823—Friday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ELECTIONS SO FAR. 

FY\HOUGH the figures of not much more than half the 

elections are known as we write, the general result 
is pretty clear. The Liberal vote in the Commons will be 
enormously reduced, and the Government, including their 
Trish allies, instead of being able to count upon a majority 
of something like three hundred and forty, will have a 
majority which very possibly will not in the end prove to 
be much above a hundred. They will thus be dependent 
upon the votes of the Nationalists. ‘his, stated baldly, 
can hardly be regarded as a very satisfactory result for 
those who entered upon the appeal to the people with loud 
and confident declarations that the British democracy was 
entirely on their side, that the conflict was between the 
Peers and the people, and that all who refused to accept 
the Budget as heaven-sent finance, or to venture to think 
that so important a revolution in our fiscal system should 
at any rate be submitted to the people for their approval, 
were guilty of treason to democratic principles. Whatever 
else the Klection has done, it has given a quietus to 
nonsense of that sort. It has shown once more the 
soundness of Abraham Lincoln’s great principle that 
though you may fool some of the people all the time, 
and all the people some of the time, you cannot fool all 
the people all the time. The people have voted as 
they thought fit, but there has not been the slightest 
evidence that they have resented the action of the 
Lords as an insult to them or as any infringement of 
their rights and liberties. After all, it would have been 
very strange if they had, for, remember, the Lords have 
wever claimed that they had a right to dictate what the 
Budget should be, but merely that it was their duty to 
make sure that the people really wanted the Budget of 
1909. No doubt the appeal to Caesar must be regarded as 
showing that, on the whole, Caesar has said that he wants 
the Budget; but no fair-minded man will, we think, be 
found to declare that the Election shows that Caesar 
wants it very much, or resents in the least being asked 
his opinion. 

If the Election returns up to date are looked at 
closely, it will be seen that they are less favourable 
to the Government than appears at first sight. In 
the first place, it must be noted that the Government 
majority will be very largely dependent upon that 
gross electoral anomaly and injustice, the  over- 
representation of Ireland. Not only has Ireland forty 
Members too many, but England has forty too few ; and, 
further, the English under-representation is chiefly to 
be found in London and the surrounding districts. It 
cannot be doubted that if electoral justice were done as 
between England and Ireland, the majority for the 
Government, if it did not disappear altogether, would be 
reduced to insignificant proportions. Unless, then, some- 
thing happens before the conclusion of the polls to alter 
the present stream of tendency, it will not be too much to 
say that the Government will hold power owing to the 
extraordinary system under which we endow the voters of the 
South of Ireland with about seven or eight times the electoral 
power conferred upon the London and suburban electorate. 
Another matter of importance which must be noted in 
regard to the majority of which the Government organs 
are now boasting is its composite character. It rests not 
merely upon a bargain with the Irish group, but also upon 
one with the Labour group. The Liberal majority will be 
dependent on at least forty Labour men and more than 
eighty Nationalists. The mere abstention or non-attendance 
of the members of these groups will be sufficient to put 
the Government in a minority. But this translated into 
Parliamentary terms means that the Government can only 
be made secure from day to day by the Whips managing 
to keep the Nationalists and the Labour Members always 
in a good temper and always willing to come into the 
Lobby at the call of the Government managers. Does 
this sound an easily attainable object when we remember 
the kind of things that the Labour and Nationalist 
Members respectively say, and no doubt to a very large 
extent feel, about their Liberal allies ? 

What makes the position worse is that in a great many 
cases the concessions which will please the Labour 
Members are concessions which will irritate the Irish, 
and vice-versd. Take, for example, the question of 








licenses, and indeed temperance reform generally. The 
Labour Members are for the most part sincerely interested 
inand pledged to the temperance cause. The very reverse is 
the case with the Nationalists. A bargain, then, made with 
one group over the liquor problem is certain to alienate 
the other. The same may be said in regard to the land 
clauses. The Nationalists dislike those clauses, and will 
certainly not be inclined to agree to their extension, 
whereas that is just what the Labour Members will desire 
to bargain about when they are being asked to give “ loyal,” 
“ungrudging,’ and “ self-sacrificing” support to the 
Liberal Government in the lobbies. There is only one 
subject that we can think of where in matters of. detail it 
will be easy to please both the Nationalists and the Labour 
Members. As was shown in the questions of the foreign 
horseshoes and the foreign granite, the Labour Members are 
at heart, though not in name, inclined to Tariff Reform 
principles. The Nationalists are of course Protectionist 
toaman. Will the Government, we wonder, make con- 
cessions here if some question like the Rosyth granite 
contract comes up? If they do, what about their bond-fide 
Free-trade supporters ? 

Quite apart from this question, however, there is 
considerable danger of concessions either to the Labour 
Members or to the Nationalists being resented by the 
moderate section of the Liberals which still exists. 
In the last Parliament the moderate Liberals felt 
themselves so absolutely crushed by the weight of 
the huge party majority that they made little or no 
effort to assert themselves. It will be a very different 
matter when a group of them, say forty strong, may 
quite easily be able to turn the fate of a division. 
The Whips can no longer snap their fingers at the 
Whig-minded: Liberals when they ask whether all the 
concessions are to go to the Labour Members, and 
whether they are never to have their political feelings 
considered. Such speculations as we have just been 
indulging in, however, will perhaps come more appro- 
priately at the close than in the middle of the Election. 
It is sufficient to-day to note that it is certain, as far as 
anything can be certain in the political world, that the 
present Government are not likely in the new Parliament 
to find themselves in anything like the position of authority 
and power which they exercised in the last. 

We cannot help being somewhat amused by the attempt 
that has been made during the last few days to induce 
Unionists and other non-Socialistic Free-traders to vote 
for the Government on the ground that, since it is now 
certain that the Government will retain office, it is better 
for the country that they should have a large rather than 
a small majority. Those who care for the cause of Free- 
trade, it is urged, ought to help a Government whose 
mission it is to act as trustees for the safeguarding of 
that great principle! We sincerely trust that no Unionist 
Free-traders will be taken in by talk of this kind. As 
Sir Robert Giffen has pointed out in his striking letter 
to the Times which we notice elsewhere, Unionist 
Free-traders are not likely to be caught twice by this 
device. In 1906 we did our very best to return the 
Liberals to power because we were innocent enough 
to believe that they would, whilst Free-trade was in 
peril, sink the more partisan part of their political 
programme and act as trustees for the principle of 
free exchange. We did not conceive it possible that 
power obtained on the cry of Free-trade would be 
used for carrying out Socialistic schemes involving an 
absolute negation of the principles of free exchange, 
schemes for piling up a huge burden upon the tax- 
payer, and, finally, for promoting fiscal changes entirely 
opposed to the spirit of Free-trade. No sooner, however, 
had the Liberal Government got well into the saddle with 
the help of the Unionist and other moderate Free-traders 
than they proceeded with the most cynical indifference to 
use their triumph for purely party purposes. 

The notion that they were in any sense in a fiduciary 
position as regards Free-trade was scouted in fact, if not 
m words. When, for example, the Spectator ventured to 
protest against this monstrous betrayal, we were coolly 
told by the Westminster Gazette and other Liberal organs 
that it was necessary to make Free-trade popular with 
the electors by joining it on to a Radical programme, 
and, in effect, that the Free-trade pill could not be 
swallowed without a good deal of Socialist jam. Look 
at the practical result,—we will not inquire into the 
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question of principle involved. Can anybody venture to 
say that the policy of making Free-trade popular by mixing 
it with Socialism has really answered? It has reduced 
the Free-trade majority almost to zero, for we refuse to 
count the Irish as Free-traders. So much for making 
Free-trade principles popular. Unionist Free-traders, then, 
if they are wise, will remember the proverb “‘ Once bitten, 
twice shy.” Their votes are being solicited in order to main- 
tain the great principle of Free-trade, If those votes are 
given to the Liberals, how will they be used ? In the 
first place, they will be used to bring about, if possible, the 
destruction of the Second Chamber. There is no exaggera- 
tion here. Mr. Asquith on Wednesday night, in answer 
to a question, replied that he did not propose to reform 
the House of Lords, but merely to abolish its veto. But 
if that is not abolition of the Second Chamber, and the 
setting up of an omnipotent House of Commons, language 
has no meaning. Next, their votes, nominally given for 
Free-trade, will, the moment the House of Lords has 
become a phantom assembly, be used to establish an Irish 
Legislature and an Irish Executive and to destroy the 
Union,—action, it must be remembered, which will neces- 
sarily involve the ruthless coercion of Belfast and the 
North. Again, the votes so insidiously asked for in the 
interests of Free-trade will be used to further Socialistic 
legislation of a kind which, though nominally for the 
benefit of the poor, will be likely to lead not only to their 
mora! but to their material degradation. Though as yet 
they do not touch the question of exports and imports, 
the Socialistic projects of the Government are distinctly 
Protectionist in spirit. 

Finally, the votes solicited for Free-trade are only too 
likely to be used to carry out a policy in regard to national 
defence which is fraught with intense danger to this 
country because it does not recognise that there is 
only one way of meeting Germany's competition with 
us for the supremacy of the sea. That way is so greatly 
to outbuild and out-organise our rivals, and to show so 
strong a determination in this respect, that German 
aspirations will be chilled by the sense of the certainty of 
failure, rather than stimulated as now by the belief that 
if we are only pressed a little more we shall give up in 
despair. Free-traders we remain, but we say now, as we 
said at the beginning of the Election, that Unionist Free- 
traders should throw the whole of their political weight 
and influence against the present Government, and in 
favour of their opponents. To trust to the belief that 
votes given for the present Government will be used to 
secure Free-trade, and not rather to carry out a Jacobin 
and semi-Socialist policy, is the greatest and most 
dangerous of delusions. 





THE “RAISON D'ETRE” OF THE GERMAN 
NAVY. 

NHE able Berlin correspondent of the Times gives 
in last Monday’s issue an account of speeches 
delivered at a meeting of the German Navy League at Kiel 
which well deserves the attention of the British public. 
These speeches show with unusual clearness the raison 
d'étre of the Imperial Navy, and the attitude of the 
advocates of sea power in Germany towards the question 
of disarmament. The occasion of the meeting was a 
lecture on “ England and Germany” given by Professor 
Harms, who occupies the Chair of Political Economy at 
Kiel University. Among his audience was not only the 
president of the German Navy League, Grand Admiral 
von Koester, but also the third son of the Emperor 
William, Prince Adalbert of Prussia, who is an officer 
of the German Navy. Thus the meeting may fairly 
be said to have received that stamp of official sanction 
which in the case of Germany is all-important. Professor 
Harms appears to have begun his speech by a laudation 
of Protection as the source of Germany's increased wealth 
and expanding trade, but into this matter we do not propose 
to follow him. He then went on to make a suggestion 
which the correspondent of the Times says is looked upon 
as inconceivable by the bulk of thoughtful Germans, and 
is certainly an impossibility,—namely, that Britain “ might 
forestall this growth of power of her industrial rival by 
going to war” with her. The Professor considered, however, 
that a position of security against this problematic war of 
aggression was not unattainable, “for England’s position 
m India and in Egypt and the exposed situation of Canada 








compel her to practise extreme caution in regard to the 
concentration of her forces on one spot.” While admitting 
that under present conditions the burden of taxation which 
is imposed by the construction of a navy in addition to a 
great army is not justifiable in theory, Professor Harms 
says that Germany is living through one of those periods 
in which a nation is required to make sacrifices almost up 
to the limit of what is possible. “If the belief prevails in 
many quarters that the German people finished its great 
tasks on the battlefields of France, that is a fatal mistake 
in which we cannot long indulge with impunity.” 

We do not, of course, wish to infer too much from the 
speech of a single speaker, but in view of other evidence as to 
the tendency of public feeling in Germany we cannot resist 
the belief that Professor Harms does represent a very large 
part of German opinion, and, what is far more important, 
expresses the views of people who exercise a very great 
influence upon the governing caste. What we have to con- 
sider in the case of a bureaucratic State like Germany is 
not the voters,—the people at large. These count for com- 
paratively little. The men who matter are the men who 
have their hands upon the levers that control the great 
Government machine. If the German people could have 
been polled on the policies of the attack upon Denmark, 
the war with Austria, and the deliberate and calculated 
actions which led to the war with France, they would almost 
certainly have condemned them root and branch. This 
fact, however, did not in the least prevent Bismarck and 
those associated with him from planning and carrying out 
the policy of expansion and aggrandisement which led to 
Germany occupying the position she now occupies, and to the 
placing of her policy upon lines which it has followed ever 
since. Roughly speaking, the aim of the new Bismarckian 
school is to do on the sea and in the world’s sphere what 
the old Bismarckian school did on the land and in Central 
Europe,—namely, to give Germany the dominant place. 
The new Bismarckians, like the old, do not believe 
that their ends can be attained through sentimental or 
idealistic means. If their policy is to succeed, it must be 
through blood and iron, and through political action which 
many onlookers would designate as brutal and un- 
scrupulous, but which Bismarck himself would have 
defined as “real,” and dictated by common-sense and 
worldly wisdom. We fully admit, however, that it is 
difficult for those who must necessarily be injuriously 
affected by the success of the policy outlined by Professor 
Harms to judge it quite impartially. All we will say 
of it on the present occasion is that it is unquestionably a 
great and far-reaching policy, and fraught with tremendous 
issues for the human race, and especially for the British 
people. Rightly or wrongly, it cannot be carried out 
without a conflict of interests with this country, and with- 
out taking away from the British people something which 
they possess now, and which they have hitherto believed, 
and we think will continue to believe, is absolutely essential 
to their welfare, nay, their very existence, and that is 
supremacy at sea. 

It is to be noted that Admiral von Koester, though he 
declared that Professor Harms’s lecture carried conviction, 
tried to some extent to minimise its effect. After stating, 
according to the correspondent of the Times, that he was 
the official representative of Germany, he went on to declare 
that the Germans desired a strong Navy for the same 
reason as the Americans. They had got to have a strong 
Navy in order to protect their trade. Only the hot- 
heads of the Navy League, he added, failed to see that 
England could not be caught up. The president of the 
Navy League appears to have turned his attention next to 
the question of disarmament. But here it will be best 
to give the Admiral’s words as they are reported in 
the Times :— 

“ He could seo nothing that was in the least degree practical in 
all the talk about disarmament. The Power that was absolutely 
strongest could disarm. But it did not do so. A conqueror could 
compel the conquered to disarm. Nobody knew better than the 
German people what that meant. There was a third conception— 
the so-called international disarmament. Germany was not 
building against a single opponent, and therefore any inter- 
national agreement must be an agreement among all the nations. 
Did they believe that Japanese and Russians, Turks and Greeks, 
could ever agree upon a definition of their navies? International 
disarmament could mean nothing except the paralysing of 
free development. It was sometimes suggested that there 
was another way—the way of alliances. But the truth was 
that if anybody wanted an ally he had to be strong and bring 
to the alliance either an army or a navy. After developing 
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further this pure German view of international associations, 
Admiral von Koester went on to say that alliances were not ever- 
lasting. They appeared one day and vanished the next—to-day 
sunshine, to-morrow deepest darkness. How did that, he asked, 
accord with the development of a navy? Navies required decades 
or, he would cay, half a century for their development. Even if 
ships could be built quickly, the organization and the system 
required many years. Even, therefore, in the case of an alliance 
it was necessary to be ready for fresh complications.” 

Grand Admiral von Koester ended his speech by declaring 
that the Germans did not think of having a Navy equal 
in size to the English. What they wanted was a force 
sufficient to protect them against all conceivable attacks. 
Their programme was to carry out the Navy Law in all its 
parts. The true significance of this remark is very perti- 
nently set forth by the correspondent of the Times. He 
points out that the president of the Navy League and his 
colleagues have repeatedly explained that this means a 
great deal more than appears in the ordinary words of 
the German naval programme. 

If the minimising speech of the president of the Navy 
League is construed without sentiment, it appears to us 
that what the Navy League in reality means by a Navy 
strong enough to protect Germany from all attacks is 
a Navy capable of challenging our command of the sea, 
and if necessary of winning it from us in a naval conflict. 
At the same time, while the process of catching us up and 
endeavouring to pass us is going on, the leaders of the 
League realise that it would be in a high degree unwise to 
proclaim the fact tooopenly. It might, they imagine, bring 
about that attack upon Germany before she is ready 
which undoubtedly a large section of Germans dread, and 
dread because they realise that it would be the policy which 
in similar circumstances they would themselves be certain 
to pursue. One of the difficulties of the present situation 
is to make the advocates of German expansion realise that 
in no case shall we attack merely because we know that now 
we are the stronger at sea but do not feel sure whether 
this great superiority can be maintained. When it is 
explained that for good or ill the British people could 
never be induced to make such an attack, the ordinary 
German is incredulous; he will think, though he 
will not say openly: “That is certainly not how we 
should act in similar circumstances, and are we not 
bound to assume that the English will be as open to 
the guidance of common-sense and of the instinct of 
self-preservation as we are? It is difficult to believe that 
they could be so reckless as to wait till we are ready before 
they strike.” That is undoubtedly the thought which haunts 
many German minds. To put the matter in another 
way. If the French were able to devise some scheme 
for very greatly increasing the size and power of their 
Army by, say, the end of a period of five years from 
now, and the Germans were doubtful whether they could 
meet this expansion without not only tremendous sacrifices 
but tremendous risks, they would feel perfectly justified 
in striking at once, and thereby averting the threatened 
danger. ‘Chat being so, as we have said above, the prudent 
members of the German Navy League always think it 
wise to talk about “ hotheads,”’ of the impossibility of 
really catching up England, and so forth. We do not 
profess to have examined the expressions of opinion 
before the war of 1866 with Austria, but we should be 
very much surprised if it were not found that official 
speakers and writers in Prussia constantly declared that it 
was absurd to imagine that their Army could ever be 
made strong enough to challenge the military power of the 
great Austrian Empire, and that all Prussia was doing in 
the matter of military improvements was to make herself 
safe from attack. Only “ hotheads” had any idea of an 
army designed for any other purpose. 

In raising the question which, as we have said, haunts 
a certain number of German minds—i.e., that we may do 
the so-called common-sense thing and not wait for German 
naval preparations to be complete—we admit that we are 
touching delicate, nay, dangerous, ground. We should 
therefore like to take this opportunity of saying once 
more that we are certain that the British people could 
never be induced to adopt what we may call the 
Bismarckian plan of insisting that the struggle fo 
sea power shall take place while the Germans are 
notoriously so much weaker than we are. But even if we 
thought it would be possible to induce the British public, 
which we are sure it is not, to change their minds in this 
respect. and to attack the Germans before their Navy 








programme is complete, we should refuse absolutely to advyo- 
cate that course. The best proof we can give of the sincerity 
of our words is the fact that we, and, what is far more 
important, all other responsible advocates of a supreme 
Navy in this country, are pledged to the alternative 
policy,—the policy of so greatly increasing our own 
armaments that Germany will not be able to catch us up, 
and that our present relative supremacy will be maintained. 
If that is done, there can never be any valid reason for pre- 
cipitating a war. If, however, we advocated a Bismarckian 
policy for Britain, it would not be necessary to ask for more 
‘Dreadnoughts’ to be laid down. We should have a far 
shorter and easier, and apparently cheaper, way of dealing 
with the German Navy. It is because we are one and all 


etermined to have nothing to do with a Bismarckian policy} 


that we insist that our shipbuilding programme must be 
very greatly enlarged. We want to deal with the German 
competition, not by the short way, the war way, the way 
of attacking her while she is relatively weak, but by the 
longer way and the peaceful way of so greatly increasing 
our own armaments that she will have to abandon the 
struggle and a conflict will be avoided. 

To summarise the matter again, and it cannot be sum- 
marised too often, there are two ways of securing that 
command of the sea which all Britons are agreed must be 
secured to us. One is by destroying the German Fleet 
before it has attained dimensions sufficiently great to put 
our sea power in jeopardy. ‘The other way, and the way 
all sane British Imperialists and defenders of our sea power 
advocate, is a scheme of naval construction so large as to 
neutralise, and more than neutralise, German competition, 
and to maintain our present relative position of supremacy. 
All friends of peace and of the maintenance of existing rela- 
tions with Germany should rally, then, to the cause of a 
supreme Navy, and should make it clear that it is in this way, 
and in this way only, that we intend to deal with and defeat 
German rivalry. The policy of disarmament by agreement, 
as Admiral von Koester shows, is purely chimerical. Even 
in the most favourable circumstances agreement as to 
armaments would only be possible if there were but two 
naval Powers existing in the world. The door for agree- 
ment as to armaments. being closed, there is only one 
policy for us which is compatible with international comity 
and goodwill, and that is the policy of outbuilding and 
outmanning the Germans in their attempt to wrest from 
us the command of the sea. 





TURKEY AND THE LYNCH COMPANY. 


-= the fall of Hilmi Pasha, the Turkish Grand 

Vizier, we have heard little of the proposed 
amalgamation of the Euphrates and Tigris Steam 
Navigation Company (generally known as the Lynch 
Company) with the Ottoman Hamidieh Company. We 
imagine that the negotiations have fallen through for the 
present, and we cannot say whether they will be resumed. 
Although the navigation of the Tigris and Euphrates 
seems at first sight to concern Great Britain only in a 
remote political degree, the suggested fusion of the British 
and Turkish companies is, as it happens, one of those 
commercial negotiations which may introduce a good deal 
of friction into the relations of two countries. We do not 
know how far the British Foreign Office has supported 
the Lynch Company in its efforts to bring about the 
amalgamation, but we assume that the proposals could 
not have been carried as far as they were if the 
Company had not had the co-operation of the Foreign 
Office to a certain extent. In Turkey it has not often 
been possible, as it is in other countries, for private 
persons to extend their industrial enterprises without the 
intervention of the British Embassy in the process of 
sanctioning and confirming concessions. Whether or not 
the Foreign Office has done more than discharge these 
ordinary functions of helping British subjects trading 
abroad to embrace perfectly legitimate opportunities, the 
fact remains that several Turkish politicians maintain that 
Great Britain is inclined to use the Lynch Company in 
order to play a political part and acquire a firmer influence 
over the districts which the Company serves. We need 
hardly say that we do not believe for a moment that Sir 
Edward Grey has lent or would lend himself to any such 
manceuvre ; but it should always be the aim of the Foreign 
Office not only to refrain from mixing itself up unneces- 
sarily with private commercial enterprises, but studiously 
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to prevent so far as it possibly can the existence of any 
rumour or suspicion that private British companies can be 
employed for such political purposes. We should be 
relieved and glad, therefore, to know that there was not 
likely to be any further occasion for drawing the Foreign 
Office—even to the moderate extent which the obligations 
of justice and courtesy might require—into a bargain 
between the Lynch Company and the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

The chief strength of British foreign policy has lain in 
the fact that the Foreign Office has for a long time refused 
to risk its relations with other countries by confusing 
politics and commerce. We have heard of other Powers 
vying with one another at Constantinople to obtain the 
position of most-favoured nation in the eyes of the Sultan. 
At one time France was in the ascendant, at another 
Germany. Great Britain stood outside this competition, 
restraining or rebuking the late Sultan according to cireum- 
stances, without any ulterior thoughts as to whether her 
policy would “pay” her or not. The situation in Turkey after 
the revolution was one of the most remarkablevindications of 
the British method that we can remember. It turned out 
that all the time that Great Britain had been making herself 
disliked by the Sultan and his gang of corrupt place- 
seekers she had been a source of consistent inspiration 
and encouragement to all the valuable but obscure elements 
in the country. The revolution brought these elements to 
the surface. Great Britain was at last in the ascendant. 
Well, it is agreeable to every one to wield a predominating 
influence, and of course we desire nothing more than that 
Great Britain should retain it. But this must be done by 
exactly the same policy as before,—by proving to the 
Turks that it will always be absolutely foreign to our 
methods to use political favour to commercial ends. 
“ Neutrality” should be our motto. The extreme reverse 
of that policy is to be seen in the grossly unfair kilometric 
guarantees on the Baghdad Railway with which the late 
Sultan was induced by Germany to saddle his unhappy 
country. 

The Times of December 11th published from its Con- 
stantinople correspondent a very interesting account of the 
negotiations between the Lynch Company and the Turkish 
Government. The correspondent began with a summary 
of the development of steam navigation on the Euphrates. 
The first two British steamers were put on the river in 
1836 by F’. R. Chesney, the famous founder of the overland 
route to India, and Lieutenant Lynch, R.N. The British 
Government thereupon obtained permission from the Porte 
to maintain two steamers, flying the British flag, to carry 
cargo and mails. In 1860 the steamers were transferred 
to a Company directed by Mr. B. Lynch, brother of the 
naval officer. Some years later the Turkish Government 
established a line of its own on the Euphrates and 
Tigris. At first the Turkish steamers were managed by 
the Minister of Marine, but five years ago they became 
to all intents and purposes the private property of Abd-ul- 
Hamid. His ownership cast a blight over the Ottoman 
Hamidieh Company, as it did over everything else; the 
Company was badly managed, and cargo was often left 
lying out for months before it could be shipped. Often 
the Lynch Company, by its enterprise, rescued the 
unfortunate owners of goods from their plight; it got 
permission to add towing-barges to its flotilla. During 
Abd-ul-Hamid’s reign there had been proposals for the 
fusion of the two lines, but the negotiations fell through, 
as the Lynch Company was averse from the stipulation 
that the combined companies should be subject to Turkish 
law. The idea of fusion was willingly revived, however, 
by Hilmi Pasha—the Ottoman Hamidieh Company had 
become State property again after the Revolution—who 
made the debate on the subject the opportunity for 
demanding a vote of confidence in the Government. He 
obtained his vote of confidence, as we recorded at the time, 
but it was a Pyrrhic victory, and in a few days he was 
forced to resign. A good deal of the opposition to the 
scheme has undoubtedly been factitious, but there are 
many worthy adversaries who support the principle 
of freedom of navigation on principle. It need not 
be denied that Hilmi Pasha, on the other hand, had an 
arguable case. He desired, for one thing, the withdrawal 
of the British flag from inland waters, and he thought that 
by means of the amalgamation he could effect this without 
wounding British susceptibilities. Again, there seemed a 
fair prospect that the amalgamation would bring increased 


revenues to the State. Moreover, Hilmi Pasha considered, 
probably quite sincerely, that the terms of the arrange- 
ment would prevent, in the Times correspondent’s words, 
“anything in the nature of monopolist exploitation of the 
public.” The amalgamation was to be controlled by a 
British president, supported by four British and four 
Ottoman directors, and was to last for seventy-five 
years. 

Although Hilmi Pasha declared that the amalgamation 
would not exclude other navigation from the Tigris and 
Euphrates, it seems to us that it would have been 
suspiciously like a monopoly. We intensely dislike 
monopoly on principle. And we dislike it even more 
when there is a possibility of its being said that the 
British Foreign Office has gone out of its way to secure it. 
Of course we have nothing whatever to say against the 
Lynch Company, which has notoriously performed valuable 
services, and which has every right to make the best terms 
for itself and its shareholders that it can. For all we 
know, the proposed amalgamation, if it were yet to be 
brought about, would be greatly to the advantage of 
Turkey. But if so, it ought to appeal to the Turkish 
people on its merits, and not require even a semblance of 
deliberate support from our Foreign Office. 





THE POOR AND EDUCATION. 

rYXHE new number of the Quarterly Review contains 

an article of remarkable interest by Mr. Stephen 
Reynolds. We cannot, indeed, say much for the title, 
“What the Poor Want.” It gives the impression that a 
negative has somehow been left out, and that what Mr, 
Reynolds meant to call his paper was “ What the Poor 
do not Want.” For the burden of his tale is that the 
philanthropist and the social reformer have been always 
and altogether inthe wrong. Their efforts to improve the 
condition of the poor have been vitiated by a comprehensive 
defect,—the defect of absolute ignorance of those whom 
they have been seeking to benefit. They have treated them 
much as a small child treats a pet animal. They have 
given them what they suppose to be good for them without 
stopping to inquire in what light the gift is viewed by the 
receivers. The charity, be it individual or legislative, has 
failed of its object because it has never been really intelli- 
gent. Success in social reform means something more than 
the fulfilment of an intention. It means that this intention 
itself should be founded in intelligence and sympathy. 
Whole classes of men and women cannot be legislated 
for, whether by Societies or by Parliaments, without a 
clear understanding not only of their circumstances, but 
of the characters and the ideas, the tastes and the desires, 
which these circumstances have formed. The various 
“attitudes” towards the poor which Mr. Reynolds 
describes differ greatly, but they have one common 
feature,—ignorance of their subject-matter. There is 
the general attitude which “ makes mischief and 
damage by rich men’s sons a case of ‘boys will be 
boys,’ but by poor men’s sons a case for the police- 
court.” There is the “old Tory ideal of ‘the rich man in 
his castle, the poor man at his gate,’ and its modern 
equivalent ‘the poor man in his East End and the rich 
man in his West.’” There is the industrial attitude of 
the employer :—* I believe my wife takes them things when 
they're ill, but I tell her she’s sure to catch something or 
other in their wretched hovels. She'd far better pay for 
another district nurse, if she wants to, or send an inspector.” 
There is the Imperialistic attitude which aims at making 
the poor efficient, ‘not so much for the benefit of them- 
selves as for that of the dominant class.’ There is the 
highly practical attitude which, looking upon the poor as 
defective machines, “tots up the nitrogen and hydro- 
carbons in their food . . . and measures their home 
comfort in cubic feet by the amount of air space in their 
rooms.” And besides all these there is the unpractical 
sentimental attitude, which is only less mischievous than 
the others because its “ gullibilities have been sufficiently 
exposed.” 

It is a disheartening list, because it hits every one of us 
somewhere. Which of us has not talked or written on 
behalf of some Act of Parliament that we now see to have 
done nothing but mischief? Who, for example, if he 
is honest, has not reckoned up the expedients which have 
been tried to wean people from the public-house, and noted 





the disastrous results that have followed from them. . The 
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grocer’s license to sell wine and spirits in single bottles, 
for example, is now a favourite object of temperance attack. 
Ye there was a time when it was welcomed as the sub- 
stitution of a little wholesome drink with the home meal 
for the degrading booze at the beershop. The “ Children’s 
Charter” is another well-meant effort in the same direc- 
tion. The working man can no longer send a child to the 
public-house for his beer, so he either sends his daughter 
who probably is just not a child, and for that reason far 
more likely to come to harm, or goes himself to the tavern— 
and stays there. The fault of all this legislation is that it 
is heroic in the worst sense—the sense which leaps before it 
looks—and attempts “to modify lives hardly known with 
results that cannot be foretold.” And since the benefits it 
seeks to confer are benefits which are neither understood 
nor desired by those on whom they are heaped, the working 
of them must be carefully watched. “It is observable,” 
says Mr. Reynolds, “ that social reformers are demanding 
more inspection, a system the inherent defects of which 
are greater than its qualities. It is resented as an imperti- 
nence by the poor; it ignores the imponderables ; it judges 
the lives of one class by the standards of another ; and long 
before it attains efficiency, even within its own narrow 
limits, the cost has become prohibitive.” This is a 
tremendous indictment, and it hits every one of us more or 
less. We have all erred in one or other of the ways which 
Mr. Reynolds describes. If there be any difference between 
us, it is that some of us, we may hope, are more inclined 
than others to see wherein we have been wrong. 

One chief source of these errors is the want of any 
clear understanding of what it is that differentiates the 
poor from the not-poor. We are too apt to assume that 
though there are numberless differences among the not- 
poor—differences of conditions, of habits, of ideals—the 
poor are all of one kind. We know that we are wrong 
the moment it is pointed out to us, but unfortunately 
it is only for the moment. The knowledge is gone before 
the time comes for turning it to account. Consequently, 
when we take the problem in hand, we fall back upon the 
general class name, and set ourselves to do good, not to 
this or that kind of poor man, but to the poor “in a 
loomp.” Perhaps one most conspicuous failure in this 
direction is our system of elementary education. We are 
learning to some extent to look facts in the face, but 
unluckily our observations lead to very little because of 
the tremendous cost of going back. A radical change 
in the education of the poor might render useless a whole 
army of examiners, inspectors, and clerks, and, what is 
worse, some half-million of teachers. “So long,” says 
Mr. Reynolds, “as there are different sorts of work to be 
done, different types of mind will be required to do it 
well.” This is the need. How do we set to work 
to meet it? Our aim “apparently is to produce varying 
approximations to the clerk or teacher or minor pro- 
fessional man; to foster only one type of mind, that 
which responds readily to the cut-and-dried curricu- 
lum in vogue.” The difference between general and 
professional education among the educated classes is 
perfectly well understood. A boy passes from one to the 
other at various ages according to the real or supposed 
needs of the career he is going to follow. But with the 
poor this distinction is wholly ignored. There is one and 
the same leaving-age for all children, and the efforts of 
the educational reformer are for the most part confined to 
making that age later. “ The well-to-do have a large amount 
of voice in what their children shall be taught and the age 
at which they shall leave school. Working-class parents 
have practically none.” Has the most sensible working 
man ever dared to tell the schvol authorities that his child 
would be better grounded if he remained a second year in 
a particular standard? He might as well ask whether the 
boy would not get on better if the authorities would add a 
cubit to his stature. The one change would be almost as 
much a miracle as the other. Yet the age at which a 
child should go to work, and how much he should have 
learned before he leaves school, ought to vary with the 
work to which he is to be put. The parents ought not to 
be absoluie judges in this matter, because “they have 
heard so much about education and reading as panaceas 
that, against their better sense as at other times expressed, 
they more than half believe it.” But “those who will 
have the responsibility of putting their children out to work 
might well be consulted as to the same children’s educa- 
tion.” If they were so consulted, there would be a clean 





sweep of many of the “ extra” subjects which now fill so 
large a space in the time-tables of our elementary schools. 
Mr. Reynolds tells us that whenever he has asked working 
men what they would like their children to be taught, 
“ the answer has always been the old-fashioned one, ‘ They 
ought to learn ’em to read and write and reckon well, which 
they don’t do.’” It is these last words that constitute the 
ultimate condemnation of our present system. If the 
children left school able to “ read and write and reckon well,” 
it would be some compensation for their being kept there 
when they might have been better employed in other ways. 
But this is just what they do not. From whatever cause, 
whether from the absorption of the teachers in “ extra” sub- 
jects, or from the disuse of individual examination, the child 
has not learned “the three R’s ” thoroughly before going 
on to other things. As to the leaving-age, Mr. Reynolds 
gives us his own experience in an industry of which he has 
both practical knowledge and abundant opportunities of 
observation. “There are some sorts of work which must 
be ‘got at’ early. Fishermen, for instance, hold firmly 
that a man must not only have been trained, but bred to 
their trade. The finished product of the schoolroom and 
playground cannot be expected to take to fishing, with its 
exposure and call for endurance, its periods of trying 
idleness and of work severe beyond the powers of the 
average man. ‘They ain’t got the heart, they ain’t got 
the guts,’ fishermen say. In the fishery I know best there 
is not now a single youth coming on, though there is still 
a decent living to be got out of the sea. When they leave 
school they want ‘softer jobs’ or none.” 

There is a great deal more in Mr. Reynolds’s article that 
deserves attention, but we shall be well content if the 
points we have noticed induce our readers to give some 
serious thought to “ what the poor want.” 


SPIRITUALISM AND INSANITY. 

OT long ago we expressed the opinion that the 
phenomena of “psychical research” are a fit subject 
for the most careful scientific examination. Under the head 
of what is called Spiritualism there is notoriously a good deal 
of bunkum and quackery, which naturally alienates many 
normal persons, and unfortunately not a few highly dis- 
tinguished men who in most matters have open minds. Yet 
a violent prejudice against the investigation of all psychical 
and mental phenomena is just as much to be condemned as 
the excesses of credulity and the folly of dabbling without 
training in little understood elements. Honour, however, where 
honour is due. If there are still numerous successors to “ Mr. 
Sludge the Medium,” there are also men of high scientific 
attainments who are bold to say, not only that there is a case 
for inquiry, but that inquiry is positively desirable. And, 
indeed, what could be of more vital interest to mankind than 
proof that he has subconscious senses, or faculties, of a scope 
and potency hitherto unsuspected, or—to turn from material 
to supernatural explanations of the phenomena—that there is 
a possibility of impressions being conveyed from the other 
world on to the dull retina of our earthly intelligences ? 
There is no conceivable region of speculation in which 
scientific inquiry is out of place. And it is for scientific 

inquiry, and for that alone, that we ask. 

But the reverse of this principle is equally true. That 
which is suitable only to scientific inquiry should be closed 
voluntarily to frivolous and fantastic experiments by laymen. 
We referred lately to a Report which had been published on 
what are known as “cross-correspondences.” Those experi- 
ments were conducted by studious and careful people in an 
unexceptionable manner. But there are many experiments 
passing under the name of spiritualism at séances which are 
nothing but an opportunity for gratifying morbid curiosity, 
and many experiments, too, by amateurs in hypnotism,—a thing 
not to be played with lightly by persons ignorant of the 
incalculable forces they bring into play. In the “ Harveian 
Oration on Experimental Psychology and Hypnotism” which 
was delivered last autumn before the Royal College of 
Physicians, and has been lately published (H. Frowde, Is.), 
Dr. G. H. Savage said in discussing the effects of 
hypnotism :— 

“ Among possible dangers it is said that a nervousness may be 
induced. It is quite possible that this is true in some cases, 
especially when Tented incautiously. Hysteria and hystero- 
epileptic attacks are said not infrequently to have followed the 
use of hypnotism. Those who have practised it say that such 
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results are very rare. From my point of view I think there is a 
certain amount of danger, especially in highly neurotic people, 
lest it should tend to the development of hallucinations of the 
senses. It is quite certain that a fair number of people develop 
delusions of persecution as the result of the study of spiritualism 
or occultism.” 

Dr. Savage is, nevertheless, a convinced believer in the 
therapeutic uses of hypnotism, and he well understands that 
of which he speaks. He understands it from personal experi- 
ence. We cannot help feeling that it is a curious irony that 
the latest Harveian Oration should have offered to the earnest 
consideration of the Royal College of Physicians accounts of 
hypnotic treatment such as have been familiar for a great 
many years to any one who has been sufficiently interested in 
mental therapeutics to read the books on the subject. But 
the fact is that while Mesmer was calling the attention of the 
world to the extraordinary results of his experiments—he 
believed, of course, that mesmerism conveyed a curious 
invisible fluid from one human body to another—and was 
mixing his conclusions up with a great deal of clap-trap and 
superfluous mysticism, the use of anaesthetics was discovered, 
and the attention of doctors was diverted to a much safer and 
more explicable means of producing physical insensibility to 
pain. If doctors have erred in never quite forgiving or 
forgetting the charlatanry of mesmerism and the later science 
of hypnotism, they have the natural excuse that both have 
been rendered superfluous sciences. We should not, how- 
ever, make the mistake of supposing that the study of 
these things has been rendered permanently superfluous. 
As Dr. Savage says in his Oration, “experimental neurology 
is advancing, and the tendency in physical and chemical 
sciences seems to be towards unity and simplicity. So that 
the belief is growing that forces such as electricity, and 
matters such as are called elements, are really fundamentally 
alike. And so I believe it will be found that the senses are 
fundamentally alike and comparable. Experimental psychology 
will have a great deal to say in proving this unity. The fact 
that already mathematical formulae are being applied to 
experiments upon the senses is an indication of the movement 
which is taking place.” 

The dangers to which Dr. Savage alludes in the study of 
spiritualism or occultism are explained more explicitly, 
and, perhaps we ought to add, less scientifically, by Dr. 
C. Williams in a little book called “ Spiritualism and 
Insanity” (The Ambrose Company, Is. 6d. net). Dr. 
Williams says :— 

“T get a very large number of cases of mental and nervous 
diseases coming under my care in the counge of a year, and in going 
into the history of the cases I nearly always ask the patients or 
their friends if they have recently, or at any time, had anything 
to do with Spiritualism. Sometimes the reply is in the affirmative 
and sometimes in the negative, and if it is in the affirmative I am 
always careful to lay down as the first and most important element 
in the treatment that they promise, at once and for all time, to 
have nothing further to do with the subject. That this advice 
should be given no one who has any real acquaintance with the 
subject and what takes place at Spiritualistic seances should be 
surprised at. And this for two reasons. First of all, there is the 
serious injury to the mental organism which is bound to result 
from constantly getting into the habit of forcing the Will to 
become perfectly passive—an indispensable condition to the success 
of any seance, and a frame of mind which all sitters are always 
strongly urged to cultivate by the experienced Spiritualists 
who conduct the seances.” 

The popular practice of spiritualism, after producing this 
mental passivity, leads from a colourless to a morbid state 
in which the senses, being in continual expectation of 
manifestations, are peculiarly liable to hallucinations. Dr. 
Williams declares that some years ago he was so greatly 
interested in spiritualism that he became president of a 
certain spiritualistic society. “This post, I may say,” he goes 
on, “I held for one year only, and it numbered in members, 
so far as my memory serves me, not more than about forty 


at most. Now mark what happened! During that short 
space of twelve months only, and amongst that small com- 
nunity of but a few dozen at most, several members became 


from being normal people quite changed and neurotic; at 
least one member became thoroughly insane, and had to be 
sent to an asylum, and another became so unhinged in mind 
that he committed suicide by shooting himself! Now for all 
these occurrences there is no doubt that the pursuit of this 
study of Spiritualism was directly responsible, and, this 
being so, the question I should like to ask is this: ‘If in 
such a short space of time and amongst such a small! number, 








so many lamentable occurrences of the nature I have 
described took place, what may we expect if ever the 
community as a whole gives itself over to this subject?” 
The question, no doubt, is absurd, because the whole com- 
munity will not give itself over to spiritualism; and Dr. 
Williams’s experience was no test of what would happen 
to the whole community if it did, because his fellow- 
members of the society had, to begin with, a certain 
predisposition to morbid introspective states, or they 
would not have been drawn to the séances of the 
society. The danger which he points out, however, is 
quite real enough as it is, and would affect a sufficient 
number of people to be a very serious matter. When 
minds which are never well fortified with the checks and 
balances of complete rationality become empty, swept 
and garnished by cultivating the required condition of 
passivity, they are free for the entry of one knows not how 
many demons, and the last state of those minds is worse 
than the first. Such dangers are not imaginary; they 
have been proved. It is necessary, then, to make a very 
clear distinction between genuine research by scientific 
persons in the scientific spirit, and unregulated philundering 
with perilous subjects. 





TRAVELLER'S JOY. 
E was sitting in the hedge at the top of Pagan’s Hill, on 
the stump of a felled ash-tree, and a tangle of seeded 
clematis spread a feathery grey cloud overhead and ran 
along on one side and the other of the quiet old figure so 
very still by the wayside. He had been sitting there a long 
time, much longer than it took to smoke the short black pipe he 
had been holding cold on his knee for nearly an hour. He did 
not appear to be waiting for anybody or expecting anything 
while he sat looking out at the world from his patient old 
eyes. The portion of the world within his range of vision 
was just then aflame with the mighty colours of a late autumn 
running on into winter. Below the steep fall of the hill there 
were horses ploughing nevr an avenue of elm-trees leading to 
a farmhouse. The autumn colours have a magnifying quality 
that makes the world seem larger than it really is, and looking 
down from above the horses were dwarfed at the foot of the 
big yellow trees that were like vast pillars reaching up to 
prop the sky. The whole valley was full of elms heavy in 
their unlightened waning yellow, but where the rare beech- 
trees stood, they showed like a furnace-flame blazing up into 
the blue, and even their grey boles caught the reflection of 
the red-gold leaves thick-fallen on the ground beneath, so 
that the whole tree, trunk and branch, looked like a pillar 
of fire. 

Up above here on the hillside the hedge was blown nearly 
bare of leaves; only the arresting silvery tangle of “ traveller's 
joy” lay lightly along the top. The old man sitting below the 
wild clematis looked out over the valley less as if he were 
consciously admiring the beauty of earth than as if he himself 
were part of the whole scheme. It must have been some kind 
of satisfaction with the world around that kept him there for 
such a long time without moving. 

A young man came down the lane before long with a load of 
stones. He was a very big sun-browned Somerset carter with 
fair hair, almost flaxen, shining above his deeply burned skin. 
He and the big horse went along with something of the same 
powerful heavy-gaited movement. The young man looked for 
a moment at the figure in the hedge and then nodded without 
speaking. The old man smiled at him without speaking 
either, and the movement gave his passionless old face an 
expression of immense benignity. The big young man 
sauntered a few yards further down the road, and then as the 
descent steepened he took from under his arm with great 
composure a young larch-sapling, and thrust it between the 
wheel and the upper projection of the cart, making just such 
a primitive brake as giants in old days would have used as 
they went striding over the hills with a fir-pole for a walking- 
stick. The wheel grated against the rude brake and the big 
horse slowed his slow walk and wheeled a little. The young 
giant made some remark which the horse seemed to under- 
stand, and presently the cart appeared to tilt itself up and 
shoot out the load in a heap beside the hedge. Then they 
readjusted themselves and went away back over the brow of 
the hill. All this time the old man had not spoken at all and 
had not appeared to move. He went on sitting there, while 
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the sound of wheels died away and the light grew low over the 
valley. Then another man came up the road with a pickaxe 
on his shoulder and his clothes stained red with ore. He went 
slowly too and rather stiffly, as if the earth that reared him and 
dyed him and gave him his livelihood bad given him rheumatism 
too. He came painfully up the steep part of the hill, and 
when he neared the top he looked up at the traveller’s joy in 
the hedge, and so caught sight of the other traveller sitting 
beside it. He smiled suddenly at the sight, and his face— 
younger than the old man’s by more than twenty years—had 
exactly the same expression of benignity that the other’s had 
worn when he greeted the carter. He called out quickly in 
the idiom of Somerset children. “Our feyther,” he said, and 
moved his stiff 'egs a little faster till he came close to the 
old man—‘“ Our feyther...... how be?” The old man 
stood up and came to his son in the road, putting out his 
hand with grave dignity. “I be main well, my son,” he said, 
and they talked a little. ‘How’m thy mother?” at last, and 
the younger man’s careful face fell a little. “Her’ve a-bin 
very rough wi’ her lungs,” he said, “and can’t do but little, 
the poor soul of her.” His father looked concerned. “ Ab,” he 
said, “a righteous woman her be, an’ good children all of you 
too that do help the two of us.” His son looked deprecating. 
Could his father not come back home again? One house cost 
less to keep than two. But the old man refused. He was 
perfectly content as he was. He had left his own home years 
before to go away and live all by himself in a mining village 
some miles away. He used to have periodical drinking-bouts 
and “knock the things about,” and his wife, a timid, con- 
scientious body, could not bear it, so they had lived apart for 
years, while his children toiled and his grandchildren grew up 
in the place he had left. Now and then he would walk over to 
the neighbourhood of the home where he had been born and 
married and lived so long, and look across at the old house, 
but he went no nearer. He used to visit his sons and their 
wives, who held “ Feyther” in esteem because of his dignified 
manner and gentle speech. His children helped both father 
and mother out of the earnings for which they toiled hard, and 
of which they might have been supposed to need every penny 
for their own growing families. The old man took their help 
with perfect dignity, and was always benign and gentle to every 
living creature except during his periodical drinking-bouts. 
He seemed to have achieved the impossible feat of giving up 
almost every responsibility in life without losing personal 
dignity and the affection of his children. After they had 
talked awhile, the younger man took some coins from his 
pocket and gave them to his father, and then went stiffly up 
the road, looking out over the valley now and then with his 
anxious face. The old man stayed a little longer, and then 
he tooturned to go. Under the wild clematis for a moment 
there was a bustling movement of things unseen, and all at once 
the air was full of birds flying. They fluttered in a eloud, 
darkening the air and filling the space between the hedges 
with the pulse of beating wings and shrill crying “ Pinck, 
pin—n—nck—.” Thenthey disappeared suddenly into the hedge 
a dozen yards in front of the traveller, and the rustling began 
again until he reached their point of disappearance, when 
out they all fluttered crying shrilly, and went on with their 
whimsical game until the hedge ended, and they all flew away 
toa.big wych-elm in the middle of a field and settled there 
ehirming together in its branches with a noise like a cutting- 
machine. 

Tbe old man paused to watch the birds with his benign 
face, and stood listening to their chirming as if it contented 
him. They were the autumn chaffinches, the “ bachelor” birds 
who after September cast off all the cares of family life and 
congregate in flocks to live on the stubbles and pastures in 
a cheerful community. ‘“ Coelebs’”’ chaffinch is a sort of 
Jekyll-and-Hyde bird, if such a comparison with our clumsy 
human morals may be applied to creatures so ethereal. For 
six months in the year he is a poet, a lover, and an artist; for 
the remaining six he is a garrulous glutton who gobbles and 
gossips all day long, having packed off his wife somewhere 
with other people's wives in order, apparently, to devote 
himself to the discussion of politics or theology, since no 
other subjects could set masculine tongues wagging at such 
a rate. 

The old man waited until the crowd of birds flew out 
of sight. Then he went tranquilly down the road and 
disappeared among the yellow elm-trees. 
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FHE WEST WIND IN JANUARY. 
HE frost will return, but the first three weeks of 
January have begun the year with a spell of such 
mildness as the calendar has not chronicled for years, 
During a good deal of December, and almost uninterruptedly 
through January, the wind has been blowing from the West; 
from the South-West first, then round to the North-West; 
from the North, and then back to the South-West again, a 
gale of rain and blowing mist. These January days with the 
wind in the West have a radiance which belongs only to 
winter. The sunshine may be lasting or fitful; the sun may 
glow from ten in the morning till it sets at four in a cloudless 
sky, or may filter light through a haze as a candle whitens 
ground glass. But it is the angle at which the rays fall which 
marks the day as January. In the last three months of 
the year, though the sun rises at times which correspond 
to days in the first three months, the setting is always 
earlier. On the first day of December, for instance, the sun 
rises at quarter to eight and sets at seven minutes to 
four; but on the last day of January, when the sun rises 
at quarter to eight, it sets as late as quarter to five. 
The sun in January, since its arc in the sky is higher 
and longer, never throws its rays at any minute of the 
day at the same angle as in December, and it is that 
sense of heightened light which distinguishes the first 
month of the year from the last month. That brighter light 
is never more broad or radiant than when a January West 
wind drives rain through a wood and spreads empty blue 
behind the cloud. Every bough of the oak and hazel of the 
undergrowth shakes rain-drops, and since the sun is never 
high enough to shine from above the trees, the light is behind 
every drop. You do not get that sense of bright wetness in 
any autumn month, for the leaves make the wood darker. In 
January even the oaks have shed all but a dozen or so to a 
tree, and the sun can pour straight between boughs and 
saplings. 

The light is different in January, and so is the sound of the 
wind. <A gale blowing through a wood not yet stripped in 
winter sounds most in the chattering leaves. ‘The wind 
swishes through and over and under the shaken foliage; the 
rain patters first on the flat surfaces ; the sound is of sibilant 
rustlings and plashings. But the wind that blows through 
bare boughs is a jubilant hum which quickens to a roar; the 
lightest note is of pine branches stirred only faintly, the 
deepest the storm which bends beeches and snaps elms. When 
the poets have written of the West wind, you could guess the 
month in which they heard the wind blowing. Shelley’s West 
wind hisses; it is a spirit 

“from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter flecing.” 
The sibilants and dentals chatter like the leaves; the poet 
hears the autumn wind still when he writes of “thine azure 
sister of the spring”; and that last word brings a sudden 
quiet; gentler, open vowels. The West wind of spring 
“shall blow 
Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds, like flocks, to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill.” 
Shelley’s West wind is Italian ; he wrote the poem, or most of 
it, in a wood bordering the Arno, near Florence, on a day, as 
he tells us, of hail and rain, thunder and lightning. If the 
gentler West wind of English winter is in any other poet's 
work, it is surely in Matthew Arnold’s “Thyrsis”; the wind 
that blows by Childsworth Farm, over Oxford quiet in the 
January evening :— 
“This winter-eve is warm, 
Humid the air! leafless, yet soft as spring, 
The tender purple spray on copse and briers ! 
And that sweet city with her dreaming spires, 
She needs not June for beauty’s heightening, 
Lovely all times she lies, lovely to-night.” 
The upland “hath a sudden loss of quiet”; the “troop of 
Oxford hunters” ride down the hillside, going home :— 
“ Quick! let me fly, and cross 
Into yon farther field !—"Tis done ; and see 
Backed by the sunset, which doth glorify 
The orange and pale violet evening-sky, 
Bare on its lonely ridge, the Tree! the Tree!” 
That vision, with its clear evening sky and warm air, could 
only belong to the January South-West wind. 








But the 
vision, the setting of colour and warmth in winter, is rare. 
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Kingsley's winter wind is the North-Easter; when he hears a 
ler wind he hears it in summer :— 
“© blessed drums of Alde:shot! 


O blessed south-west train! 
O blessed, blessed Speaker’s clock, 


” 


All prophesying rain! 


gent 


He writes to “the South wind”; but his South wind, 
« prophesying rain,” must surely be that rainiest of all 
rainy winds, the wind which flickers between South-East 
and South-West. The “drums of Aldershot” would come 
to Eversley from the South-East. 

The prevailing wind on hills and open spaces near the sea 
bends and shapes the trees; the thorns and the pines point 
their branches and slope their stems away down the gale. 
So in any winter in the bare and driven slopes of inland 
woods you may guess the drift of the great gales that have 
blown through December and January. Our great gales 
come from the South-West and the West; you will find the 
long blackberry bines arched to the East, and the bracken 
broken that way, and the paper-bark torn off the birches on 
the western half of the circle of the tree-trunk. In a strong 
wind you can watch the paper being stripped; the tattered 
fragments flutter at the join of old and new, the wind 
gets sudden purchase on the inner surface of the old, and the 
new underlying rind is bare and white in a flash. The white- 
ness is the newest and purest thing in the January woods; it 
is a bloom on wood like the bloom of grapes, and you can rub 
it till the solid yellow shows below, and the scent of wet 
birch is on your finger. There is surely no more delicate 
scent than wet birch, though it is a fainter smell than others 
which blow on the January winds. The intoxicating smell 
is of felled pines, soaking in the rain; the sound, vigorous 
smell is of oak, which belongs to carpenters’ shops and 
heaped fires. 

Three weeks and more of West winds have brought with 
them a strong and untimely growth of plants and flowers, 
and, for the naturalist, an unusual list of birds in almost full 
Thrusbes, of course, and missel-thrushes you 
the song of 


spring song. 
would expect in any January storm or sun; 
robins and the quiet trills of hedge-sparrows belong to all 
sunny winter days. But it is a rare year in which you can 
hear the great-tit swinging his spring mating-song day 
after day and week after week in December and January, 
and it is uncommon to hear day after day, too, the wood- 
pigeon cooing as he coos in April; more uncommon still to 
see against the January sky the rising and falling curves of 
the mating flight of that lusty bird. The flowers and plants 
below him are already as forward as in a forward February, 
and in the woods and fields the new growth will suffer little, 
even if the frost sets in hard. The young green of the 
hemlock, of crow’s-foot, clover, hound’s-tongue, nettles will 
come through the longest frost ; the celandine with its buttery- 
yellow flower hidden in the base of its leaves will sleep 
happily under a foot of snow. In the garden we may not be 
so fortunate. The winter aconite, to-day in full flower, will 
do its best through a fortnight’s frost, even if the ice darkens 
and sears its brilliant green; the crocuses, some of them 
already open to the sun, will shut and open again ; the lupin- 
leaves, already broad enough to hold a globe of crystal in 
their centre after rain or dew, will melt the snow into crystal 
in March. 
which shoot fresh from the lower branchés—the coming frost 
will set its mark there. The frost will return, and will last; 
it returns every year. Yet with all the unseasonableness of 
the warm weather in January, it will still be a relief after a 
week's frost or less to open the door some night in February 
and to feel the binding grip gone from the gravel, and to 
. en the window into the warm and blustering rain of the 
Vest. 


But the roses, and especially the climbing roses 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
LONDON 


(To tue Eprrt 
Sir,—The psychology of man collectively differs in strange 
and 


surprising ways from the psychology of 
and human action seems to be guided ultimately by this 
difference of spirit. A committee, for 
formed of sane and practical men, yet its corporate words 
and acts may be silly or incompetent. In larger assemblies 
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the difference is even more striking between the individual 
and the collective body. Any given House of Commons 
develops into something curiously different from the per- 
sonalities of its component Members; and the longer an 
assembly lasts, the more tyrannous does its collective 
personality become. The Long Parliament, as an example, 
grew into something very different from its constitutional 
beginnings. When it was abolished it stood for many 
things which were never contemplated by its original 
Members, nor desired by any of the parties which composed 
victories over the it was 
even more destructive in the end to what it had itself under- 
stood by liberty and Parliamentary government. Still more 
is this true of the various French 1789 to 
the Consulate. The progress from the States-General to the 
National Assembly, the Legislative Assembly, the Con- 
stituent Assembiy, the Committee of Public Safety and the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, is at any rate instructive, and might 


it. Decisive as were its Crown, 


Assemblies from 


well be pondered by a pseudo-Liberalism which runs mad on 
platforms and in its Press. All history tends to show that 
representative assemblies, whether political or theological, are 
incalculable, and therefore dangerous. The danger seems to 
be in proportion to the duration of their life and powers. A 
practical deduction from this law is that Second Chambers 
Not that 
they are themselves exempted from similar dangers or defects ; 
but it is against all experience that two separate and rival 
ambitious in the way, or 
encroach on public liberty for the same objects. 


are not only wise, but are indispensable to liberty. 


assemblies should grow same 

Dangerous as representative assemblies have been, and may 
be, popular assemblies are even more liable to the same objec- 
tions, for they are influenced more strongly and easily by that 
law which differentiates individuals from their collectivity. 
A crowd, a mob, assumes a collective personality of its own 
very quickly, and is then charged with potentialities of 
danger. If a committee have no conscience, a popular 
assemblage has no single virtue that depends on personal 
responsibility. At best it may be swayed by an emotional 
sentiment which might be as unreasoning, and possibly as 
unjust, as its vilest passions. Such, at any rate, is the con- 
clusion which must be drawn from the history of Greek or 
Florentine popular assemblies. Of all tyrants King Demos 
is the most cruel, irresistible, and pitiless. Neither persons 
nor property can be safe under his domination, which is 
incompatible with every sort of liberty. 

We may have no scientific explanation for the laws of 
collective human action, but we cannot deny their existence 
or be blind to their disastrous operations; and if we be wise, 
we shall discourage and check, instead of developing, the 
opportunities for their exercise. Perhaps it might be useful 
to note in passing that in all probability the individuals of a 
nation or of a community voting quietly and separately, by 
the methods of a Referendum, would produce 
from and superior to the same individuals 
The results might even 


results different 


voting more 
passionately as a popular assembly. 
be wiser, and would certainly be more representative, than 
those come to indirectly through an elective assembly. 

Now our distant predecessors, though as ignorant as we 
are about the nature of these mysterious and bafiling laws, 
were quite aware of their existence, and they tried to explain 
The author of t 


of Daniel may only bave prophesied long after the event, but 


e Book 


them in various imaginative ways. 
whatever his value as a prophet, he is a very distinguished 
exponent, and perhaps the earliest, of a philosophy of history. 
He was well that irded as 
personalities, and he summed up those personalities as the 


aware nations might be reg 
angels of the different nations, even giving them names and 
functions. Whether there are or are not such angels we do 
not know; but the conception of national personalities repre- 


sents a fact, however we may explain it, which is true to 
historical experience. So too of great cities which have 
played their part in the world. The “genius” of Rome or of 


Caesar, which was so real to Romans, is much more than a 
metaphorical expression; and we may talk in the same way 
about the genius, the personality, of Athens or of Florence, 
of Paris or of London. There is, indeed, a very fascinating 
iittle history of Paris which conceives the Ville Lumitre as a 


personality, playing a conspicuous part through the ages in 
the drama of France, and of European civilisation 
We ourselves are perhaps so overwhelmed by the size and 
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variety of London that we do not personify it so easily. 
Perhaps, too, it is not our habit to conceive abstract questions 
so lucidly, or in so concrete a form. But if we look back 
thoughtfully over English politics for some thousand years 
we shall find, it may be to our surprise, that the part played 
in our history by London has been not only distinguished, 
but singularly consistent. In all our great crises London has 
been invariably on the right side; not merely the winning 
side, but the side which events have shown to be sound in 
principle, and on the line of national progress. From this 
point of view the record of London is curiously simple. It 
shows a simplicity that amounts to genius. Oxford may 
appeal to the romance in us, as the “home of lost causes, 
forsaken beliefs, unpopular names, impossible loyalties.” 
London compels our patriotic allegiance and our gratitude 
for reasons which are precisely opposite. She has stood 
invariably for the persons and causes which have made 
England great. We are offered in these days many political 
barometers; and many wavering patriots must be anxious 
about their own decision with regard to several momentous 
controversies. To all such waverers it might be suggested: 
“See what London has done in tbe past, and how right she 
has always been. See what she is doing and advising now, 
and you may be confident that in following her lead you are 
doing the right and the best practicable thing for your 
country.” 

The marvellous record of London is most eloquent, perhaps, 
if it be narrated quite simply, without more comment than the 
events themselves, though only a few very leading events can 
be dealt with here. We may begin with the Norman Conguest, 
when Winchester was still the traditional seat of government, 
though London was already the most influential community 
in the kingdom. In 1066 London took a leading and a decisive 
part in making terms with him “ who smote us into greatness,” 
turning a conqueror into a legal Sovereign, and a stricken 
field into the basis of a Constitution. Perhaps none of 
London’s later decisions required more courage, or showed a 
sounder political instinct. In the next century London was 
consistently for the Crown and the future Henry II. against 
feudal anarchy ; but she was no less for the Barons and Magna 
Charta against John. She was for De Montfort and Parlia- 
ment against Henry III. So far as we can judge, she played 
a mediating part during the social troubles under Richard II. 
She was for the commercial Yorkist Princes as against the 
_ ecclesiastical and reactionary Lancastrians. She was staunch 
for Henry VIII. and the Reformation, which owes more to 
London than is usually repaid. She was firmly Elizabethan, in 
the fullest sense of that great adjective, against all the enemies 
of the Queen and of our expansion. Under Charles I. the 
City was the stronghold of Parliament, and was on the whole 
for Cromwell and Independency against their various opposers. 
She was right, surely, in preferring the Restoration to the 
Rump, to the fanatical Army, or to a fatuous Protectorate. 
London was unwavering in her adherence to the principles and 
acts of 1688; and throughout the eighteenth century she was 
staunchly Whig, though inclining always to the popular 
side, to Marlborough as against the Tories, to Walpole most 
faithfully, to Pitt against Bute, and to Wilkes against the 
Court. In the last century she was for Burdett and Reform; 
and London may be described as Liberal until the end of 
Lord Palmerston, and a little longer. London was never 
anything but national and Imperialist. Her conversion from 
official Liberalism dates from Mr. Gladstone’s perversion to 
Home-rule. The existing breach between the City and 
current Radicalism is only the extension of a process which 
began in 1868, and was intensified in 1886. 

The patriotism of London is as striking as her political 
sagacity. She stood manfully by Pitt through the Napoleonic 
War, not only bearing all necessary taxation, but helping 
generously with gifts. Can there be any doubt that the City 
would do as much again for a Finance Minister whose methods 
and character it trusted? There is an old Spectator in which 
Addison describes a vision of the Public Credit; how that 
sensitive personage flourished when politics were sound, and 
languished when they were dubious or dishonest. Her 
enemies then were the Pope, the Pretender, and their 
foreign allies. Addison never conceived a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who was an open enemy of the City, a scoffer at 
financial experts, and an inflamer of predatory instincts. 


London, then, has a splendid and an unvarying record for 








———— 
patriotism, political insight, wisdom, commercial integrity, 
civic duty, and, not least, for high courage amid overwhelming 
difficulties. The position and the opinion of London in oy, 
present controversies and anxieties are full of significance, 
The City may claim a right to guide the nation by 2ounse] 
and by example. For those who want a political barometer 
there can be none better and surer than the City of London, 
with whose continued prosperity our very existence is bound 
up. Bishop Stubbs says somewhere that London has often 
been the purse and the head of England, but never the heart, 
Surely the heart of England has been concerned in come of 
the historical episodes which are here set forth ; and the heart 
of London is shown in that abundant philanthropy of hers, 
which is no less characteristic than her patriotism. London 
is not only the heart of England, but is in a most litera] 
sense the heart of Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., Otns, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“AMERICAN” LAND-TAXES. 


[To THe Eprror or THe “ Sprecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Perhaps the fate of Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget wil) 
not be settled when this letter reaches you, and a word of 
comment upon Mr. George L. Fox’s criticism of your attitude 
(Spectator, January 8th) may still be timely. It may be 
premised that there are no Federal Land-taxes in the 
American Republic, nor indeed any direct taxes on per- 
sonalty (either capital or income). It seems to require a 
change in the Constitution to authorise this, for there is 
now pending for ratification by the requisite number of 
States (three-quarters of them) an amendment permitting 
Congress to tax incomes. Each of the forty-six States has 
its own system of taxation, and I think it is a fact that in 
every one of them there is a tax on the capital value both of 
land and personal property, and that to effectuate this there 
is an exceedingly crude and unscientific system of valuation 
made from time to time (in the case of personalty, largely by 
guesswork). But to draw an analogy between the Land- 
taxes which “are enforced by statute law” in the United 
States and those which are proposed by Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Fox ought to name a State in which there is an Income- 
tax imposed upon all of its citizens in respect of all their 
property (real and personal), and in which State there is also 
imposed upon such of its citizens as happen to own the title 
of lands certain other taxes upon such lands, as, for instance, 
a tax upon an increased value of land, a tax upon royalties 
derived from minerals mined from land, &c., such Land- 
taxes being in addition to the taxes imposed on the 
annual capital value of their lands and personalty. I 
know very little of the taxation systems of the several 
States except those of New York and Rhode Island, but 
from my general knowledge of American legislation, I venture 
to doubt whether a tax on increment value of land (earned or 
unearned) or on mining royalties has crept into the system of 
any one of them as an addition to taxes on income, or as an 
addition to taxes on the capital value of land or personalty. 
Hence, as “an average landowner” in the State of Rhode 
Island until very recently, I have not been made to “shake 
[my] sides with laughter” by any of the criticisms of Mr. 
Lloyd George's Land-taxes which I have read in the Spectator. 
—I am, Sir, X&e., SaMvuEL R. Honey, 

Sometime Lieutenant-Governor of Rhode Island, 











Rome. 


CHURCHMEN AND THE ELECTION. 
[To raz Eprror oy tue “Sprecraror,’’] 
Srr,—Both in virtue of the signature it bears, and in virtue 
of the views of eminent Churchmen which it quotes, great 
weight of authority will rightly attach to Lord Salisbury’s 
letter in your last issue. May a plain parish priest put in his 
plea for a different attitude? The alternatives are quite 
clear. It is either right that in giving their votes Churchmen 
should be (or should have been) determined by their con- 
victions on the national issues which are at stake in the present 
Election, or else by those issues which immediately concern the 
Church. The appeal of the Church in the former case would 
be for the fullest consideration of the importance of the crisis, 
for a deeper sense of responsibility in the electors, for the 
best and mature judgment of Englishmen in the most serious 
Election likely to occur in our own generation. I can conceive 
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iia 
no higher service which at this time of crisis the Church 


could render to the nation than that by such an appeal she 
should have influenced the electors, not in the direction of 
party triumph, but in the more important matters of sobriety 
of conviction, fairness of mind, and such high seriousness as 
js worthy of a great people in their hour of momentous decision. 
Disestablishment, disendowment, denominational teaching, 
are all points of weight and interest. But they are not the 
issues of the Election. If we have regarded them as pre- 
dominant, we have perhaps missed a greater and a nobler 
opportunity. If it is objected that this may be magnifi- 
cent but that it is not war, and that there is no known 
precedert for such disinterested action on the part of a 
religious body with duties to perform and privileges to 
conserve, may not the answer be that neither an individual 
nor a society ever loses in the long run when in critical times 
they forget their own immediate interests in order the more 
effectively to minister to the wider needs of the whole com- 
munity? I write as a convinced Unionist, only anxious that 
the Church of England shall belong to neither party, and that 
her freedom for service shall be as little trammelled as possible 
by the constraining ties of her own interests. I do not forget 
that the elections will be half over before your next issue 
appears, but the questions raised by Lord Salisbury’s letter 
are of permanent importance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. B. ToLirnton. 
Tendring Rectory, Weeley, R.S.O., Essex. 





THE DUTY OF UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 
[To rue Epiror oF Tae “Sprecrator.”’] 
Srr,—In your able article on “ The Duty of Unionist Free- 
Traders ” in last week’s issue five evils are noted as connected 
with voting for the Liberals. But should not a sixth be 
added,—viz., the threatened hostility to the Church and her 
schools? Some of us deeply regretted advice given before the 
last General Election, when Free-trade was apparently con- 
sidered more important than freedom of religious teaching and 
justice to the Church and her property.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


[We certainly should have added Disestablishment and an 
unjust solution of the education problem asa sixth evil had 
we intended to make the list exhaustive. Our intention, 
however, was only to deal with the more immediate con- 
sequences of a vote of confidence in the present Government. 
—Eb. Spectator. } 





“OF THE ROMAN GREATNESS.” 

(To tae Eprror or tas “ Srecraror."’] 
Sir,— Readers of Lord Cromer’s parallel between the Roman 
and the British Empires may like to be reminded of what 
Montaigne says of the Roman policy towards conquered and 
ceded States, so curiously similar to our own treatment of the 
native States in India. The passage is brief, and you will 
perhaps allow me to quote it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J.D. A. 





“Touts les royaumes qu’Auguste gaigna par droict de guerre, 
il les rendit & ceulx qui les avoient perdus, ou en feit present a 
des estrangiers. Et, sur ce propos, Tacitus, parlant du _ roy 
d’Angleterre Cogidunus, nous faict sentir, par un merveilleux 
traict, cette infinie puissance; Les Romains, dict il, avoient 
accoustumé, de toute ancienneté, de laisser les roys qwiils avoient 
surmontez,en la possession de leurs royaumes, soubs leur auctorité, 
‘a ce quiils eussent des roys mesmes, utils de la servitude:’ ut 
haberent instrumenta servitutis et reges. Il est vraysemblable que 
Solyman, & qui nous avons veu faire liberalité du royaume de 
Hongrie et aultres estats, regardoit plus 4 cette consideration qu’a 
celle qu'il avoit accoustumé d’alleguer, ‘ Qu’il estoit saoul et chargé 
de tant de monarchies et de dominations qui sa vertu ou celle de 
ses ancestres luy avoient acquis.’”—‘“Essais de Montaigne,” 
Liv. IL, chap. 24. 





LORD MAHON ON THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “ Sprecrator,”’) 

Srr,—The subjoined extracts from Lord Mahon’s “ History of 
England” may possibly be of interest at the present time. 
His remarks were written @ propos of a Bill introduced into 
Parliament in 1719 for the purpose of limiting the power of 
the Crown to create Peers, a prerogative which had been 
unduly strained in the previous reign, when Queen Anne 
created twelve Peers in 1711 in order to override the majority 








in the House of Lords against the Peace of Utrecht.—I am, 
Sir, &c., GAGE, 
Firle, Lewes, Sussex, 





“Even in very early stages of society, the evils of pure 
despotism and of pure democracy were severely felt, and found 
to be nearly akin. The same violent bursts of passion, the same 
sudden changes of purpose, and the same blind fondness for 
favourites, which are the vices of a single tyrant, were seen no 
less to prevail in the assemblies of a sovereign people. ‘ When 
once democracy,’ says Thucydides, ‘ became unrestrained at Athens, 
rival statesmen applied themselves only to please the multitude, 
and let go the care of the commonwealth.’ In absolute monarchies, 
likewise, men looked rather to the favour of the sovereign than to 
the service of the state. In both cases, therefore, was felt the 
necessity of some check, and in both cases was soon established an 
assembly of chief men to take some part of the sovereign power, 
and to give moderation and steadiness to the Government. ..... 
If a Senate be intended as a check on Kings or multitudes it 
follows that to have all its members appointed either by the 
prerogative of the King or by the election of the multitude, is to 
recur to that very power which it was wished to control. It 
is to change the operation but not to diminish the force of 
a single or a many headed tyranny. Thus therefore he who 
desires to see an Upper House chosen by the people or ap- 
pointed by the Crown for life, seems to me utterly to mistake 
the true origin and object of the institution itself...... 
Inheritance is therefore a fundamental and necessary principle of 
the Peerage. But it has, I conceive, another principle, not less 
fundamental—that this assembly should be always recruited by 
the most eminent warriors, statesmen, and lawyers of every age. 
It is this constant influx that keeps the current clear, and prevents 
it from degenerating into a torpid and stagnant pool. Without 
such accessions I do not hesitate to say that the House of Lords 
neither could nor should exist. ..... What has been the cause 
of the continued usefulness and authority of the British 
Peerage? What has kept it firm and unshaken while so 
many neighbouring aristocracies have tottered to decay, or fallen 
before political convulsions? It is because their families are con- 
stantly coming from the people and returning to the people,—they 
have been an institution, not a caste,—not a separate and jealous 
oligarchy, like that of Venice, asserting for themselves and for all 
their descendants an inborn superiority over their brother men. 
With us, how many sons of ploughmen or of weavers, ennobled 
for their services, sit side by side with the loftiest of the Somersets 
and Howards? With us, the younger children of the Peer return 
to the rank of Commoners, and his grandchildren merge com- 
pletely in the great body of the people. Such is the true principle 
of vitality and usefulness in the British Peerage, and he who 
would limit its number is as much its enemy and the country’s 
as he who endeavours to sap its hereditary honours.”—Mahon’s 
“ History of England,” Vol. L., pp. 535-41. 





PHEASANT-REARING. 

[To tue Epiron ory tHe “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—Mr. Lloyd George denies that his Budget is vindictive, 
but is there not much in our present-day methods to justify it 
if it were? I am a Conservative, and I shoot over about 
three thousand acres of land, but the letters written to the 
Times of Thursday and Friday week by Mr. R. H. Green, of 
the Estate Office, Willesborough, Kent (of which he appears 
to be very proud), positively alarm me. He shows that on 
one estate of twelve thousand acres the expenditure upon 
game preservation alone was no less than £3,700 a year on an 
average for three years, resulting in an average bag of eleven 
thousand six hundred head, at a cost, including three thousand 
rabbits a year, of about 6s. per head, and he invites us to 
admire it as an exumple of giving employment. This I am 
quite unable to do for the following reasons. First, but not 
perhaps foremost, the waste involved. The bag is composed 
almost entirely of pheasants and rabbits. Pheasants are 
worth, say, 2s. 6d. a head, and rabbits 8d. or 9d.; but if you 
allow the bag at 2s. a head, there is a difference of 4s. a head 
for cost of production alone, without reckoning the cost 
to the sportsman, which is not inconsiderable. Nor do I 
count the rent, which is comparatively immaterial to my 
present purpose, as its payment is a mere transfer of money 
by the lessee to the landowner by cheque without any useless 
labour. Secondly, the false view taken of the duty of wealth. 
We hear so much nowadays about the wealthy giving employ- 
ment (without considering in the least whether the employ- 
ment is useful or otherwise) that we have almost got to the 
point of thinking that whoso doeth himself well doeth God 
service,—that, in fact, the better he does himself, to use the 
phrase of the day, the more meritorious he is. Self-enjoyment 
is rapidly coming to be thought the equivalent of self-denial 
Thirdly, and principally, the misapplication of wealth. The 
restoration of Winchester Cathedral, a national monument of 
priceless value, is at a standstill for want of £18,000. Nothing 
could give employment in a more valuable direction ; but what 
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would this lessee and others say in answer toa suggestion that 
they should so spend their money that way or on some other 
public work, or that if they have so much to spend in giving 
employment, they should rebuild a slum without waiting to 
consider so nicely as people appear to be in the habit of doing 
whether such expenditure, however useful, will pay? Every 
one, of course, is entitled to spend a certain amount upon 
recreation if he can afford it, but moderation seems to 
be a lost art. Have we forgotten, too, the striking and 
salutary lessons which ‘ The Islanders” endeavoured to 
teach us? Fourthly, the injurious effect upon the employed 
In my part of the country it is not easy to get beaters, and 
those that come are labourers in full work who enjoy a day’s 
outing. But professional beaters are different altogether. 
Their employment is easy, and it is better paid, perhaps, than 
that of the farm labourer; but it is only occasional, and from 
its nature encourages loafing, and gives a distaste for regular 
work. The temptations to keepers afforded by extensive 
pheasant-rearing are enormous, and the effect is exemplified 
by the “Rex v. Millard” case in 1908. By far the larger 
portion of the outlay, of which Mr. Green gives particulars in 
his first letter, is attributable to pheasant-rearing, and in the 
interest of landowners themselves my great and earnest wish 
is to see it done away with. If only it could be considered 
“bad form” to bring pheasants up by hand, sport would 
regain a more healthy tcne, temptation in many directions 
would be checked, and a vast amount of money would be set 
free for useful application. Our enemies also would be 
deprived of an occasion to blaspheme.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A SQuIREEN. 





WHY SHOULD THE NATIONS WAGE WAR? 
[To tue Epiror or THe “ Specrator.”’} 
Srr,—On p. 47 of your little book, “ A New Way of Life,” in 
the chapter “ Why Should the Nations Wage War?” after 
saying, truly enough, that war is a terrible evil, you add :— 

“That it dominates the world as it does is a riddle which we 
have not the power to solve, and which we will make no pretence 
at explaining.” 

Did not Pascal, some two hundred and fifty years ago, go far 
to show that the answer to this riddle is a question of meum 
and tuum ?— 

“Ce chien est 4 moi, disaient ces pauvres enfants; c’est 14 ma 
place au soleil. Voila le commencement et limage de lusurpa- 
tion de toute la terre.”—‘“ Pensées de Pascal,” by Ernest Havet, 
Second Edition, Vol. I., p. 85. 

The question of meum and tuwm—of usurpation—is a very 
disputable one, for it covers so much; but it seems to me that 
here Pascal, in his best and large-souled manner, has got to 
the source of the difficulty. Children rage furiously enough 
sometimes amongst themselves, but authority has generally 
the power to stop their disputes. Amongst nations, the rulers 
or the people will recognise no anthority,—hence the recourse 
toarms. And co it probably will be as long as there are men 
upon the earth. Therefore,as you say, Sir, a few pages later 
in your book, our English motto should be: “ Prepare, Prepare, 
and again Prepare.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry M. Trouiopeg. 
MR. BLATCHFORD’S ARTICLES, 
[To tHe Eprror or Tae “ Srectator.”’] 

S1r,—As a resident in the district where the Rev. George W. 
Taylor laboured before he was called to Leith, I have watched 
with regret the progress of Socialism among working men, 
and I attribute the success of Mr. Blatchford’s and Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s disciples ina very large measure to the apathy of 
I have on many occasions, both 
insidious 


the clergymen of Scotland. 
by word and pen, endeavonred to combat the 
doctrines of the Clarion and the Fabian fociety, and to enlist 
the aid of the clergy in that direction, but the invariable 
answer of the latter has been that it is not their province to 
interfere in such matters. Time was when the ministers of 
Scotland would have grappled with a matter of this kind in 
its infancy and told the people their duty, but in these days 
too many members of the cloth fold their hands and com- 
placently say that the social condition of the people and kindred 
subjects are political, not spiritual, questions. 

Iam of opinion that lack of interest on the part of the 
clergy in the everyday things of life has contributed more to 
the advance of Socialism, and also to non-chureh-going, i 
Scotland in recent years than any other cause, and I suggest 








Ls 
to Mr. Taylor and all ministers to exercise their talents in the 
pulpit and on the platform, and so guide the working men of 
Scotland to form an intelligent opinion on a question which 
affects their welfare to such an extent as Socialism does, | do 
not approve of ministers dictating to their people on general 
political questions, but Socialism as it is now presented to us 
is so far-reaching in its evil effects that ministers may safely 
deal with it without in any way being considered special 
pleaders for either the Liberal or the Unionist Party. The 
influence of an earnest minister is still of some account in 
Scotland, and his counsel, if wisely given, will be gratefully 
received by those in whose eyes the blatant street-corner 
Socialist orator and the political carpet-bagger—who is al] 
things to all men when desiring their votes—too frequently 
throw dust. 

I do not know what side Mr. Taylor is taking in the present 
General Election, but when resident in the West he was, I 
think, closely associated with the political party which of late 
years has pandered to an alarming extent to Socialists in the 
House of Commons and in the country, and in this way he 
may have unconsciously contributed to the success of a move- 
ment which he now deplores. It is well known that most of 
the ministers of the denomination to which Mr. Taylor belongs 
are ardent supporters of the political party just referred to, 
and so, indirectly, help to advance the doctrines of Sccialism, 
—lI am, Sir, &c., A CHURCHMAN, 





[To rue Epiror or Tus “ Sprecrator.””] 
Srr,—I am sure that, with your usual courtesy and love of 
fair play, you will grant me space to correct a gross mis. 
representation of our work at Bloomsbury in your issue of 
January 8th. A correspondent states that Bipin Chandra 
Pal, a pagan, preached one Sundayin our church. He is not 
a@ pagan, neither has he preached at Bloomsbury. He 
addressed our Men’s Meeting one Sunday afternoon, intro- 
ducing his speech with a deeply spiritual prayer which touched 
the hearts of all. He uttered no sedition, although his 
opinions were not altogether the opinions of his audience, 
Neither has any Lancashire agnostic addressed our men, 
One Sunday afternnon, after an address by myself on the 
necessity of personal religion for lasting social reform, several 
men gave short testimonies as to how their lives had been 
helped by the power of religion. At the close an agnostic 
spoke, expressing his sorrow that he differed from the other 
speakers. When he apologised for intruding the men certainly 
applauded, not because they approved of his agnosticism, but 
because, like the editor of the Spectator, they believed in 
liberty of speech.—I am, Sir, &c., THomas PHILLIPS, 
Bloomsbury Central Church. 


POLITICAL PERSECUTION IN HUNGARY. 
(To tue Epitor or tae “ Specraror.”’] 

Srr,—Your readers will not have forgotten the cruel persecu- 
tion to which the Slovak patriot, Father Andrew Hlinka, has 
been subjected by the Hungarian Government since the 
summer of 1906, and which was largely responsible for the 
unhappy massacre of Csernova in October, 1907. Father 
Hlinka has now spent the best part of three years in prison; 
but his sentence expires at the end of this month, and as in 
the meantime he has been triumphantly acquitted by the 
Roman Curia of all the numerous charges trumped up against 
him by his Bishop (as the pliant instrument of the Govern- 
ment), he will soon be free to resume his duties as parish 
priest of Rézsahegy. His great influence among the Slovak 
peasantry is distasteful to the Magyar authorities, and there- 
fore a fresh charge bas been raked up against him by the 
Public Prosecutor. Over two years ago an article appeared in 
Slovensky Tyzdennik under Father Hlinka’s signature, without 
any proceedings being taken against its author within the 
period of time prescribed by law. After Hlinka was already 
in prison, a Slovak newspaper in America with which he had 
no relotions, and over whose editor he, of course, had no 
control, reproduced this article; and it is on the ground of 
this American publication that the Public Prosecutor in 
Hungary is charging Father Hlinka with “incitement” 
igainst the Hungarian State! The aim is to break Hlinka’s 
spirit and to ruin his health, and thus to deprive the unhappy 
Slovak peasantry of one of its warmest defenders. 

This evening (January 3rd) I have learnt with indignation 
that Mr. Octavian Goga, the most promising and popular of 
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the younger Roumanian poets, whose friendship I am proud 
to claim, has been arrested in Budapest for an article pub- 
Jished in his weekly review, Tara Nostra (Our Country), in 
Hermannstadt. What would be said of a Government which 
permitted the arrest of Mr. W. B. Yeats for an anti-English 
article? And Mr. Goga is to every Roumanian what Mr. 
Yeats is to cultivated Irishmen. In the eyes of the Hun- 
garian Government his chief offence consists of daring to 
cultivate the Roumanian Muse upon Hungarian soil, upon 
the very soil which the Roumanian heroes, John Hunyady 
and Matthias Corvinus, defended against the Turks. To the 
Magyars he is specially obnoxious as the champion of 

Zoumanian loyalty to the house of Habsburg, and as the 
organiser of loyal demonstrations on the occasion of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand’s visit to the Roumanian Court 
last summer. 

These are only two of the most flagrant instances of a 
systematic political persecution which has claimed hundreds 
of victims among the non-Magyar races of Hungary during 
the reactionary régime of the Wekerle Government. How 
long is this policy of persecution to be tolerated? Sir, I do 
not advocate interference; Hungary is an independent 
country, with whose affairs no foreigner has any right to 
interfere. But for publicity I do appeal, in order that the 
next time the Magyar leaders appeal (as appeal they will) to 
the British public in the name of liberty and progress they 
may be repulsed as false prophets whose liberal phrases 
conceal a system of reaction and oppression which has not 
its equal west of Warsaw. If Father Hlinka and Mr. Goga 
lived in Russia or in Turkey, Balkan Committees or Armenian 
Societies would seek to kindle sympathy on their behalf. Are 
they and the millions of Slovaks and Roumanians whom they 
represent to be left unheeded in oppression merely because 
they live in a country which brags falsely of its resemblance 
to free Britain P—I am, Sir, &c., Scorus VIATOR. 





THE MURDER OF MR. JACKSON. 
[To tus Epiror or Tae “Specraror.’’} 
S1r,—Some weeks ago a correspondence was being carried on 
in the Spectator as to the torturing of witnesses by the police 
in India. I thought it might be of interest to some of your 
readers to learn the following. A few days after the recent 
assassination of Mr. Jackson, the Collector of this district, I 
was talking with an educated Brahman gentleman, who 
expressed his horror at the outrage, and went on to say that 
the murderer should not be hanged, but “he should be 
tortured and tortured and tortured.” I pointed out that 
revenge was not justice, but he stoutly stood to his opinion, 
saying: “ You do not do such things, but we do.” This con- 
versation threw a lurid light on the sort of punishments guilty 
(and sometimes innocent?) people might expect to receive 
under the régime so much desired by the Brahmans. I enclose 
my card, but for obvious reasons prefer to sign myself merely 
Nasik, India. Nasik RESIDENT. 





BUSHIDO IN JAPAN. 
(To tux Eprrom or tas “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sir—The doubts avowed by many Anglicised Japanese 
whether Bushido is doing all that some enthusiasts—especially 
new ones—claim for it, and whether Bushido’s moral cult 
will satisfy the mind of the younger generation of the 
Japanese, are more than shared, evidently, by Count Okuma. 
A Japanese newspaper prints an important statement by that 
eminent statesman in which he points out that, although 
Bushido is said to have increased in influence, social censor- 
ship is still weak, and reactionaries may be permitted to come 
to the front again in due course. Tuberculosis and an even 
more odious disease infest Japan, and tend to ruin the 
nation, according to Count Okuma; and a third disease is “the 
absence of public morality ”:— 

“In politics national interests are made of secondary importance, 
being rendered subservient to the personal interests of the 
Members of the Diet. Japan at the present time is under the 
baneful influence of the third disease named. Every country in 
the world has at one time been infested by this disease, and those 
countries which have exerted their efforts to stamp it out are 
flourishing,—Great Britain, for example. It is the Government 
that has caused the present corrupt conditions. The Government 
has spread corruption among politicians in order to maintain its 
power; and the disease has at length spread to business circles.” 


“a rudimentary and unsystematised moral code of the 
mediaeval age” ever really exerted any influence in “ business 
circles” is notoriously questioned by English and American 
merchants who have long been trading with Japan and the 
Furthest East. 

Count Okuma has been led to his gloomy remarks by the 
amazing revelations concerning the “crimes which have been 
fermenting ” in certain sugar companies as related by corre- 
spondents in Japan. And he points out that they have been 
supported by members of the Japanese Cabinet, and that the 
public were seduced into subscribing for shares by an exalted 
| oMleer in the Administration taking the presidency of the 

company which originated the deplorable scandal. Count 

Okuma notes, too, that one Minister implicated “has been 
| exerting himself for the development of the Hotoku-Kwai,—a 
Society for moral training”; and that another “ has also been 
warmly urging moral culture, loudly proclaiming that morals 
are the foundation of all business.” And he continues :— 





“Never has the question of moral culture been discussed in 
louder tones than at present in Japan. Yet in practice every- 
thing is going in a directly opposite direction. Politics are 
becoming more and more corrupt, justice is fast losing dignity 
(influenced by the Administrative policy), and social censorship 
is becoming more and more lax. Inconsistency between word and 
deed is seen in all classes. ..... The corruption of the Diet has 
now reached its climax. So many Constitutionalists have been 
arrested that the party can no longer hold up its head.” 

Many of the arrested Constitutionalists are, Count Okuma 
says, “no better than pickpockets and ‘ gomanohai’ (thieves 
disguised as railway passengers).” And he is of opinion that 
“if such a scandal were to take place in Europe the people 
arrested might be forced to commit suicide owing to the social 
condemnation they would experience ” !—I am, Sir, Xc., 
CuarLes McNavuaut. 





THE BRADFIELD COLLEGE RANCH. 
[To tue Epitor or tae “ Srrcrator."’) 
S1r,—I am quite unable to understand the unnecessary heat 
which my letter has provoked in the soul of Dr. Gray. He 
accuses me of “clumsy vituperation,” of twisting and mis- 
representing the words of his pamphlet; still worse, of 
deliberately using “the familiar process of separating words 
from their context” for the purpose of misrepresentation 
| (Spectator, January 15th). Yet the next moment he con- 
cludes, and rightly, that I have never seen the pamphlet 
which he accuses me of distorting. Well! my withers are 
unwrung; but I hope he metes out more equal justice 
to his boys at Bradfield than he does to me. Dr. 
Gray quotes the original sentence in your article, “free 
from the indignities and the dirtiness which are frequently 
and unnecessarily associated with the work of a farm- 
pupil,” and admits its substantial accuracy. Now I have 
no doubt, since he says so, that the words “indignities 
and dirtiness” carried some special meaning of his own both 
in his mind and his pamphlet; but why it should be perfectly 
clear to the rest of the world who had not read his treatise that 
these two words “did not, and could not, refer to any kind of 
work in the stable or in the field” when used in direct connexion 
with farm-work passes my poor comprehension. I attached the 
plain meaning which ninety-nine persons out of a hundred 
would attach, and Dr. Gray must forgive me for not perceiving 
his more recondite signification. In my letter I approved the 
scheme as “ excellent in conception,” but I thought I detected 
a concession to that want of thoroughness which in my opinion 
is too widely characteristic of the youth of the present day, 
and protested accordingly. I am glad I was wrong, and beg 
to offer my best wishes to Dr. Gray for the success of bis 
scheme. But as to whose was the “ over-hasty pen” “let the 
forest judge.”—I am, Sir, &c., Ceci. F, Parr. 
Kimpton Grange, Welwyn, Herts. 





CANADA AND YOUNG GENTLEMEN EMIGRANTS. 
[To tux Epiror or tHe “Srecraror.”’| 
Srr,—The correspondence upon the above deals with a subject 
that is ever green. This might fairly apply to the subject in 
a more literal sense—i.e., the public-school-boy emigrant him- 
self—but I intended no such double meaning as I wrote the 
words. For considerable slices out of thirty-five years I 
have had exceptional opportunities of witnessing both the 
initial efforts and after careers of this type of youth. Dr. 





Whether what the Anglicised Japanese disrespectfully call 


Gray's scheme has, of course, been very often tried upon the 
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same lines by admirable people. But it is not regarded with 
favour by intelligent Englishmen of the same social class 
who have long experience of Canadian rural life East or 
West. The sheltering of a young man under rather artificial 
social and economic conditions from the local life and 
atmosphere, when both are as vital objects of speedy acquisi- 
tion for him as mere chopping and ploughing, is a dubious 
advantage. We all (experienced ones) know only too well 
that a company of more or less green young Englishmen 
of this class, isolated together in a rural community of 
Colonials or Americans, react unfavourably upon one 
another. I do not mean morally, though heaven knows 
this has happened often enough. But their development 
towards the -réle of an adaptable and successful settler 
is checked. The unconsciously (perhaps) supercilious, and 
occasionally even stronger, attitude towards the natives of 
such lads is apt to be maintained and mutually encouraged. 
There is no doubt whatever that the family life of a decent 
household and of a well-run practical farm, worked for a 
living by the owner, is the best training for a youth destined 
himself to run the same sort of machine afterwards. He 
cannot help being constantly in touch with the heart and 
mind of the farm, so to speak, as well as the mere farm- 
labour. He is also learning to understand the ways and the 
points of view of the people with whom presumably he has 
got to spend his life. Then the expense is infinitely less, as 
the general custom is to reckon an inexperienced young man 
as worth his keep. This widespread standard causes practi- 
eally all the community in Canada to exclaim with much 
persistency—and the ordinary Canadian loves to rub in this 
sort of thing—against taking board-money and working the 
payee at the same time. And they never fail in season and 
out of season to try to make young fellows discontented on 
this account. 

It would be incredible to people in this country how 
strongly they feel about this. The terms of board for a 
visitor in a decent Ontario or North-West farmhouse 
are about 3 dollars a week. In a higher-class establish- 
ment, where an English gentleman or such-like and his wife 
keep a more elaborate style, the rate has always been from 
20 to 25 dellars a month, or £50 to £60 a year, for a paying 
guest. For living is very cheap on a ranch. At the Agri- 
cultural College at Guelph, I think a working student can 
almost pay his whole expenses, education, and board. The 
difficulty of selecting the farmers who will treat a boy well, 
and have good accommodation, from those of another sort 
scems very great in distant England. The carelessness of 
parents in shipping young boys from school practically as 
Government immigrants to be dumped like a carter’s son or a 
Barnardo boy (though they are looked after) is simply 
criminal. But to people familiar with Canada there is, of 
course, no difficulty at all, and the question is not relevant to 
the one raised here. 

One thing the English public persist in ignoring,—namely, 
that the Canadian of the higher classes practically never 
has gone farming, and never does. A liberally educated 
Canadian despises it utterly as a career, and leaves it wholly 
to the farming class (whose sons get out of it very freely, 
however) and to immigrants. I am not defending his point 
of view, though I could set out all his reasons, but merely 
note it as an ordinary truism of Canadian life. The English 
public-school boy therefore has to do with a different class of 
Ca.adian, with rare exceptions, from that he would meet if 
he were in a bank or a profession, which complicates matters 
and causes misunderstanding over here. The American 
immigrant farmers into the North-West are, of course, of the 
same type as the Canadian farmer. 

As a matter of fact, most of my experienced friends, 
together with myself, hold that a year on a respectable 
Ontario farm, working for board, is the best preliminary 
training. They are extremely good all-round farmers on a 
compact scale, and almost everything is practised there. Of 
course the change is considerable from an English rectory, 
have 


but there is nothing resembling “roughing it.” I 
known numbers of these men and their farms well, and a lad 
who flinched from such a standard would be utterly unfitted 
for colonising, and had better return home at once. A year 
thus spent, or even two, if spent properly, is simply in- 
valuable. Any one in the North-West is only too glad to 
take on a lad who has thus graduated at good wages, and 





es 
Ontario is of course on the direct route to the North-West, 
—I an, Sir, &c., OLD Cotonisr, 

P.S.—I might add that I know Canada from Halifax to 
Victoria. 





PUBLIC-SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
(To raz Epiror or True “ Srrcraror.’’} 
Srr,—I have been much interested in your article on the 
important resolution moved by Dr. Gray at the recent Head. 
Masters’ Conference. Another question of wide importance 
was also raised thereat to which I should like to draw 
attention. 

The training given at public schools is twofold, and an 
important part in the development of a boy’s character is 
gained in the playing-fields, where qualities are acquired 
which have great weight in after life. But that side of 
education should not be allowed to interfere with the training 
which can be given only within the walls of the schools. In 
this age of stress, when not only every profession, but also 
nearly every business, requires some preliminary test of 
general education to be passed, it is desirable that a much 
larger proportion of public-school boys should qualify before 
ending their school career. 

This leads to a wider question which was apparently touched 
upon at the Conference. At present nearly every profession 
or business has its own particular entrance examination, 
which, with the special books required to be read therefor, 
interferes with the broad general education which should be 
given in the schools. When a boy’s future work is decided 
upon during his school career, it is naturally desired that he 
be prepared for the particular examination, with the result 
that he is working by himself in a corner of the school, to the 
detriment of the general school course. 

If a general leaving examination could be agreed upon 
(divided into several grades) which should be the passport to 
the Universities, professions, and businesses, much waste of 
time, energy, and expense would be saved. It should then be 
open to the various governing bodies of the different pro- 
fessions and trades to specify, where necessary, any particular 
subject of general education in which examination was needed, 
and to accept the grade which satisfied their requirements, 
It seems to me that the schools have the right to the control 
of the examination which should necessarily follow school 
education, and which should form the preliminary to the next 
or specialised stage of instruction. The governing bodies of 
the next stage, whether they be connected with medicine, law, 
engineering, or any other trade or profession, keep the control 
of the examination of fitness following upon the course of 
instruction they prescribe, and schools, in my opinion, ought 
to adopt the same course. 

One objection to such a change in our educational system 
would be the possible interference with vested interests. At 
present one or more professions encourage higher education 
by exempting from their particular entrance examination 
persons who have passed an examination of a higher degree, 
and in some cases by shortening in consequence the subse- 
quent service required before the student becomes a member 
of the profession. But although such advantages, which add 
to the status of the profession, are gained at greater cost to 
the individual, the student before admittance is penalised by 
having to pay the fee in respect of the examination which he 
was relieved from undergoing. 

If all these special entrance examinations, for which the 
various governing bodies for the most part have not any 
special qualification, were swept away, and the examination 
on general education prior to specialisation were left to a joint 
Board, the result would be a distinct gain for education, and 
a large reduction of time and expense which is at present 
wasted. It would also be a great advantage in many cases to 
the boys themselves, inasmuch as the passing of such an 
examination before leaving school would widen immeasurably 
the openings which would be available for them afterwards 
without further qualification. In existing circumstances the 
further qualification required in very many cases after a 
boy has left school (with the consequent preparation therefor) 
often limits his choice of a trade or profession. 

In Germany I believe a real advantage is gained by a boy 
who passes well his school examination, and it should not be 
dificult in this country to offer some similar inducement 
which would encourage boys in their studies. Although the 
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examination should still be open to youths who have left 
school, yet if it were made compulsory for boys to attempt it 
whilst at school, the possibility of failure would in itself stir 
boys to greater efforts. Parents have but a limited or fleeting 
personal interest in the question, and it rests, I think, with 
the Head-Masters at their Conferences to take up the matter 
in earnest.—I am, Sir, &c., Ruopes K. CALVERT. 
7 Greek Street, Leeds. 





SECRET REMEDIES. 
(To rue Epiron or THe “Sprctator.”’ | 
Srr,—The harm done by the use of proprietary or “secret” 
remedies is inealculable. Your correspondent, Dr. Henry 
Sewill, who has long been fighting this evil, quoted in his 
letter of the 15th inst. some forcible instances of the wrong 
thereby inflicted upon the public. Personally I think he 
might with advantage have laid more stress upon the harmful 
drugs of all kinds, such as narcotic and irritant poisons, that 
are distributed broadcast under the protection of a patent- 
medicine stamp. In the case of scheduled poisons, the vendor is 
compelled to print the word “ poison” on the label, which he 
naturally does in as small and inconspicuous letters as he can 
contrive. Calomel is not scheduled, and can therefore be sold 
without any such warning. It is a deadly irritant poison to 
infants, but is nevertheless sold to an enormous extent as 
“teething-powders.” Any one who hus had much hospital 
experience gets to know the look of the infant who has been 
dosed with calomel “ teething-powders.” There can be not a 
shadow of doubt that many unfortunate children are killed 
annually by acute mercurial poisoning arising in this way. This 
fact would be laid before the public by means of a Royal Com- 
mission, but probably in no other way. The remedy, of course, 
would be to induce the Pharmaceutical Society to add calomel 
to the list of scheduled poisons, at any rate when administered 
tochildren. As a final cetail, it may be added that analysis 
has shown that “ teething-powders” are sometimes so care- 
lessly dispensed that one powder contains double the dose of 
another! As regards “indigestion,” your correspondent has 
very properly pointed out that it isa symptom that may be 
due either to mere fuxctional disturbance or to a number of 
more or less serious diseases of organs. Every case of the 
kind demands careful and systematic investigation of heart, 
lungs, stomach, liver, and soon. Not infrequently it heralds 
the early stages of consumption or of heart-failure. When 
the sufferer from any such complaint trusts to some 
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the District Messenger Service is my excuse for troubling 
you.—I am, Sir, X&e., GEORGE MANNERS. 

Arundel Castle, Arundel. 

P.S.—For years past we have also sent cycle-messengers out 
of London to bring messages, &c., back; on one occasion I 
remember having sent all the way to Newmarket. This is, of 
course, more expensive, but is sometimes the only way. 





TIDES. 

[To tae Eprror or Tue “ Srrcraror.’’] 
S1z,—Discussing tides on January Ist, you said that the 
Southampton tides were easily explained, but gave no 
explanation; and you quoted Captain Lecky to the effect 
that the double low tide at Weymouth was not to be explained. 
I was for five years interested in tides in these waters, and 
came to the conclusion that their eccentricities were explain- 
able as follows. If water in motion enters a funnel broad 
and deep at one end, and gradually narrowing and shoaling, 
it will become piled up, and on reaching the far end 
of the funnel the pile will disperse. In the English 
Channel the ebb tide flows westwards, and between the 
N.E. coast of the Isle of Wight and the mainland it finds 
a funnel such as has just been described. The result of this 
state of things at Portsmouth is a change of direction of 
tide and a ceasing of rise at the time of Channel high water, 
followed by a recommencement of rise as the piling up of 
water begins; the second rise being to a height of six or 
seven feet above where the check occurred, and this height 
being reached at half-ebb in the English Channel. The 
piled-up water then pours away, but does not reach Channel 
level until the latter has risen for two hours after its own 
low water. Both high- and low-water levels at Portsmouth 
are therefore “false” levels, the “true ” high-tide level being 
that of the checked rise which occurs when the tide changes 
direction. Allowing for the time which it will take for the 
piled-up water from Portsmouth to reach Southampton, 
Hurst Castle, Poole Harbour, an | Weymon h and for local 
conditions, the tide phenomena at these places are also 
explained. At Southampton the first high water is followed 
by a short ebb, and then by an equally high second high 


| water. At Hurst Castle there is a longer ebb and the second 


| 
| 


advertised nostrum to cure his “indigestion,” the time | 


for cure may be thrown away. In my opinion, for any 
person to advertise any given compound as a cure 


for all forms of indigestion is to endeavour to gain | 


money by false pretences. Such a cure is scientifically 
impossible, and such a preposterous and fraudulent claim 
would be permitted in no other trade. By all means, Sir, let 
us have a Royal Commission, your powerful advocacy of 
which will be welcome indeed to the medical profession. To 
insist that the formula of every proprietary medicine should 
be printed on the label seems to be a precaution of quite an 
elementary nature for the protection of the unwary public 
against the wiles of the nostrum vendor.—I am, Sir, &c., 
48 Welbeck Street, W. Davip WALSH. 


SUNDAY LETTERS IN LONDON. 


To Tae Eprror or THE “Spectator.’’] 


high water reaches a lower height than the first; at Poole 
the second high water is still later and lower; at Weymouth 
the second high water is so late and the piling up has become 
so much dispersed that the phenomenon is described as a 
slight double low tide. 

Mr. P. J. H. Unna in your issue of January 8th 
discussed these tides in the order,—Weymouth, Poole, 
Needles, Portsmouth. One has to take them the other way 


round to get the connexion made manifest. Of course there 


are similar but smaller funnels at work in connexion with 
these Hampshire and Dorset tides, and the configuration of 
the bottom of the sea is probably more important than the 


shape of the coast-lines, though for the sake of simplicity I 


Str,—Your article in last week’s Spectator on the new postal | 


telephone service is very interesting, and I think your con- 
clusions are correct. I think, however, it is due to the com- 
pany of which I have been chairman for nineteen years past, 
the District Messenger Company, to say that it was the first 
organisation to attempt to deal with this question of urgent 
Sunday messages. Of course, to telephone to the office nearest 
the receiver of the message means the instantaneous despatch 
of a messenger-boy, who could bring back and telephone back 


any reply. May I point out, too, another method which in | 


urgent cases is very useful,—viz., train letters? In that case, 
however, the sender must either wire or telephone for a 
messenger to meet the train on arrival, and the letter should 
be addressed to its destination “per District Messenger boy 
meeting train.” Sunday means of communication are still 
very antiquated, but I think District Messengers can fairly 
claim credit for having been the ‘pioneers in improving 
them. My interest in all that pertains to the efficiency of 





left these factors out of the above explanation. I do not 
know whether this explanation has been given elsewhere; it 
seems to me correct. If the bottom of the sea were studied, 
“funnel” action similar to the above would probably be 
found to account for all of the phenomena of variation 
of range of tide. The reason why they have not been 
explained is probably that the best minds have only 
studied tides from an astronomical point of view, and not a 
bydrographical one. 

While on the subject of tides, is it not 4 curious thing that 
not one man in a thousand thinks it strange that two high 
tides a day should be the normal allowance, and not one, and 
that on our own coast these two tides should be equal ?— 
Iam, Sir, &c., L. E. B. Dyxgs. 

The Citadel, Plymouth. 





MORE ANONYMOUS VOICES. 
[To tue Eptron or THe “Srecrator.” 
Sir,—In the article under the above heading in your issue of 
December 25th, 1909, some sayings are quoted as anonymous 
of which the authors are well known. It was Sarsfield who 
said: “ Change Kings and we will fight you again,” and it was 
the mother of Sir David Baird who said : *‘ Lord ha’ mercy on 
the puir chiel who's chained to our Davie!” The romantic 
story of the maiden who sought her lover by crying “ Gilbert!” 
through the streets of London gives her nationality ag 
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“ Saracen,”—that is, as some kind of Oriental unacquainted 
with any European language, and not as German, as stated 
in the article in question.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
F. H. Tyrrett, Lieut.-General. 
Grand Hotel Verdi, Rapallo, Italy. 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE ELECTION. 
(To rae Epitor or tue “Srectator.”’} 
Sir,—In view of one of your last week’s notes, and its 
strictures (with which I quite agree) against one party 
claiming the sanction of religion for its propaganda, I trust 
you may be able to find room for the enclosed and a comment 
upon it. The cutting is from the Daily News of this morning 
(January 20th). You may perhaps be able to imagine a 
Liberal Nonconformist’s feelings about the Established Church 
when he reads such a paragraph.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tuomas HEPBURN. 
39 Shrub End Road, Colchester. 


“«Ts Deum’ To BE Sune In A Woo.twich CHURCH FOR 
Mr. Crooxs’s Derrar. 

The Rev. Lewis D. Thomas, Vicar of St. John’s Church, Robert 
Street, Plumstead, has issued a large number of cards bearing the 
following :— 

‘ St. John the Baptist Church, Robert Street, Plumstead. 
Sunday, Jan. 23, 1910. 

Special thanksgiving service to Almighty God for the timely 
deliverance of Woolwich and Plumstead from the hands of the 
Socialists and Sabbath-breakers. 

Study the 4th Commandment. 

There will be four celebrations of the Holy Communion, at 
7 a.m., 8 a.m., midday, and after the evening service. 

All communicants are earnestly invited. The “Te Deum” 
will be used instead of the processional and recessional hymns. 

Lewis D. Tuomas, Vicar.’” 

[We of course condemn the action of the vicar as strongly 
as our correspondent, but what could be more unjust than to 
use the isolated act of an ill-mannered fanatic to prejudice the 
question of the Establishment ? What makes it specially unjust 
to do so is the fact that the authorities of the Church acted 
at once, and with the utmost vigour. The Bishop Suffragan of 
Woolwich immediately called on the vicar to withdraw the 
announcement and cancel the arrangements for the offensive 
portion of the service, and in an interview with a representa- 
tive of the Daily Chronicle expressed his deep regret at the 
occurrence. The incident as a whole reflects anything but 
discredit on the Established Church. It shows instead how 
determined are the authorities to prevent an unworthy and 
partisan use of the services of the National Church.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE CANNING TOWN HEALTH VISITING SOCIETY. 

{To tae Epiror or tas “Specrator."’] 
Srr,—The Canning Town Health Visiting Society is a new venture 
started to aid the Public Health Committee of West Ham in its 
unremitting warfare on disease and death. At present it is able 
to deal with only a small part of the borough area, but it hopes to 
extend its work by degrees till in every back street every baby is 
looked after and every victim of consumption is visited. In 1906 
the infant mortality was a hundred and seventy per thousand in 
the area dealt with. The phthisis rate is not available, but the 
disease is sadly prevalent, as is only natural where insufficient 
earnings, bad housing, and neglect of hygiene are so common. In 
similar areas much has been done to improve the health of the 
people by tactful and sympathetic visitors, and it is such visitors 
that are required here. Very few can, however, be provided within 
the area, and very many are urgently wanted. I should add that 
no relief is given by the Society. 

West Ham is but a name to many, but it is a living reality to 
us who know and love it. It has few joys and many sorrows,— 
Quivi sospiri pianti ed alti guai. On this side of the Lea Rachel is 
ever weeping for her children and will not be comforted :— 

“Continuo auditae voces, vagitus et ingens, 

Infantumque animae flentes, in limine primo 

+ ++ dulcis vitae exsortes.” 
Will not some of the delicately nurtured women who read this 
take pity on us and come and help? The Tuberculosis Exhibition 
is coming to Canning Town next month, and the more people we 
can get to help us in explaining its meaning and value the better. 
Those willing to visit regularly one or more days a week are 
requested to write to our honorary secretary, Miss Millicent 
Procter, at 87 Barking Road, Canning Town, E.—I am, Sir, c., 
W. G. Marttey. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 


the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 











POETRY. 


a 


THE BANSHEE. 
A VOICE came crying to me window 
In the wind and the rain, 
Like the voice of an old, old woman 
Who was crying in pain: 
And I knew that Michael (God rest him!) 
Would never spake again. 


I knew, but I didn’t let on I knew, 
For fear the childhern had heard: 

I had it ready on me tongue to say, 
It was only a bird— 

But the voice cried mighty loud and close, 
And not one of the childhern stirred. 


Not one of the childhern moved in dheir sleep 
—But the red fire shone ; 

And out dhere in the wet blue of the night 
The voice went on— 

It was sad with the sorrows that are to come 
And the griefs that are gone. 


For the heart of the creature was full of love 
She was longing to spake. 

God knows how far she had come in the dark, 
And all for my sake— 

But her tongue (God help her !) was a heathen thing, 
Like the ery of a kittiwake. 


I knew she had passed by the ship 
As it rose and fell ; 

And looked at me Michael walking the deck, 
And him alive and well; 

And seen the body of him sewn in a sail 
And sunk in the swell: 

And the creature (God help her !) 
Was sorry, and trying to tell. 


The trouble she must have seen! 
It was all in her cry: 
The pain of the unborn lives 
And the lives gone by : 
And she keened for me Michael; and not one of his 
fatherless childhern 
As much as opened an eye. 








M. Lirtte. 
BOOKS. 
—_———>——— 
THE FORGOTTEN CHAPTERS OF “THE WEALTH 
OF NATIONS.’* 


[COMMUNICATED. | 
WHEN the Tariff Reform discussion began in 1903 the Free- 
trade protagonists made three errors in tactics which they have 
since had occasion to revise. They were inclined to base their 
case too much on supposed immutable laws of economics; 
they were consequently apt to put it rather high, and to admit no 
exceptions ; and they consistently underrated the idealism, even 
the sound political instinct, which lay behind the fallacies and 
exaggerations of their opponents. They drew the lines of 
their defence too wide, and naturally it was pierced at certain 
points where the reserves were weak. One result of this 
mistaken dogmatism was that the great economists of the 
past were exalted by those who denied their authority into 
monstrous and dismal bogies, whose decease, as Bagehot 
said, the world could not be expected to lament. But the 
desiccated cosmopolitan of Protectionist controversy is a 
gross caricature of the greatest of them all, Adam Smith, and 
it is Professor Shield Nicholson’s aim in this brilliant book 
to put his principles in their true political light. He shows 
that Adam Smith had all the Imperial idealism of the modern 
Tariff Reformer, but that he sought his end by other and less 
disputable methods. He shows that he was a great humanist 
and a great nationalist, who, like Burke, realised that “we do 
not love our country merely as part of the great society of 
mankind; we love it for its own sake.” Nor was he the narrow 





* A Project of Empire: a Critical Study of the Economics of Imperialism, with 
Special Reference to the Ideas of Adam Smith. By J. Shield Nicholson, Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh, London; Macmi 
and Co. [7s. 6d. nets] 
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individualist and anti-militarist that some have proclaimed him. 
He thought that defence was more important for a country 
than opulence, and he wanted universal military training. 
Above all things, he was a great Imperialist, a practical 
Imperialist, who wished to transform what was in his day, and 
has remained till ours, a mere “ project of Empire” into a 
splendid and concrete reality. 

Professor Nicholson’s method has the appearance of art- 
lessness, but in truth it is cunningly contrived. He does 
not expound his authorin a thesis. He allows him to argue 
n his own words, and fills up the gaps between the quotations 

ith a quiet cogitative exposition which is both very clear 
ind very convincing. He tries, in the first place, to put his 
master’s chief economic doctrines in their historical light. 
Adam Smith was the opposite of a dogmatist. His reasoning 
was always inductive in itsfoundations; his data was experi- 
ence, the world as it revealed itself to his age. He anticipated 
whatever is of value in List, who misunderstood him. He 
had none of the shallow individualism of the Riccardians, and 
never subscribed to the fallacy that the unchecked pursuit of 
private interest must infallibly promote the common good. 
He considered that agriculture was a more productive employ- 
ment than any other; that the home trade was more pro- 
ductive thana diverted foreign trade, and the latter than the 
carrying trade. And the basis of these views is that in his 
scheme a clear distinction is made between profit and advan- 
tage. The most profitable employment of capital may not be 
the most advantageous, and it is advantageous employment 
that the nationalist-economist chietly aims at. This is no 
negative doctrine of laissez-faire, and it may well be asked why, 
holding these ideas, he laboured to destroy the mercantilist 
system of his day. The answer, says Professor Nicholson, is 
“that in his view protection to the home market was in 
ceneral either hurtful or useless, and that the monopoly of 
the colonial trade was injurious to the economic interest of 
landlord, capitalist, and labourer, and a source of national 
weakness instead of being a source of strength.” He opposed 
Protection as a nationalist and an Imperialist. He saw the 
advantages of foreign trade as an augmentation of industry 
and an increase of consuming power on the part of the masses 
f the people. But he always insisted that the “local habita- 
ion of the capital during the process of consumption and 
reproduction is of fundamental importance. The employment 
of a given amount of capital in home trade and industry is so 
far directly more advantageous than its employment in 
foreign trade and industry, although the latter may yield 
equal or even greater profit.” He objected to Protection 
precisely because it acted chiefly to the’increase of “ profit,” 
not of “advantage.” He would not quarrel with the aims of 


and either she should frankly face disintegration or 
advance to some effective unity. She must make Empire a 
reality, or “ endeavour to accommodate her future views and 
designs to the real mediocrity of her circumstances.” We 
are still halting between the two opinions; or, rather, while 
we have rejected the first, we are disinclined to act upon the 
second. We have still only a “ project of Empire,” not 


}a reality. Adam Smith would have the whole Empire 


united in one polity. There should be Free-trade between 
every part, and one Imperial Legislature and Executive for 
Imperial affairs. The funds for defence and Imperial 
administration should be raised by Customs-duties and by 
Land-taxes. The advantages which he thought we should gain 
were many. The power of the sea and the defence of our 
territory would be upheld, not by the United Kingdom, but 
by a united Empire. We should have a wider field for the 
settlement and employment of the people of our country, and 
by organising emigration within the Empire there would be 
no waste of man-power. Further, since he maintained that 
home trade was more profitable than foreign trade, because 
it meant the replacement of two capitals instead of one, such 
an Empire would give us what was virtually an enormously 
increased home trade. In his concluding chapter Professor 
Nicholson adapts these ideas to modern conditions. We 
cannot follow his argument in detail, but we commend these 
remarkable pages to any one who is seriously interested in 
the future of his country. For such an Empire the essential 
is internal Free-trade. A uniform tariff against the foreigner 
is probably not workable, and certainly is not necessary. The 
ideal might still be realised if Britain and the Colonies alike 
retained their present systems. In any case, the Imperial 
tariff would be for revenue only, for Professor Nicholson 
explicitly repudiates any scheme of Imperial Protection. He 
admits the difficulties in the way of the realisation of the 
dream, but he insists on its possibility. ‘It will cease to be 
impossible as soon as it seizes the imagination of a great 


| Colonial leader of the order that believes in a thing because 


it is impossible.” That we believe to be true and finely said. 


We quote the concluding words of a book which should give 
its readers as “furiously to think” as any political treatise 
of our generation :— 

“ His [Adam Smith’s] project was outlined when, by the stress 
of events, the choice seemed inevitable between disintegration and 
real union. It is not often, in the history of nations, that such a 
choice is twice offered; yet to-day it is offered to the British 


| people under circumstances that once more convert the project of 


Empire into a practical proposition. In parting, let us look at the 
main objects free from detail: imperial defence, to which every 


| nation or dominion or commonwealth or dependency or possession 


our Tariff Reformers, but with their methods. A man who | 


admits the value of his opponent’s ideal, and then shows his 
methods to be unworkable, is a far stronger controversialist 
than the man who blunderingly attacks both ideal and 
methods. 

We nave no space to follow Professor Nicholson in his 
summary of Adam Smith’s answer to various Protectionist 
arguments, his admitted exceptions to Free-trade, and his 
famous “negative argument” against Protection. The moral 
he draws is that the whole doctrine of The Wealth of Nations 
is based upon an appeal to experience, and that the best way 
to reconcile the confusion of economic theory to-day is to 
forget dogma and repeat this appeal. He argues strongly, 
us the Spectator has often done, for the reference of the 
whole question to a Royal Commission. “If there is no 
real fundamental opposition in ideals, if the dispute is only 
as regards methods, then a reconciliation ought to be possible 
after a scrutiny of facts by impartial authority.” We turn to 
what is the main purpose of the book,—the exposition of Adam 
Smith’s “project of Empire.” He was the most thorough- 
going of Imperialists. He foresaw, for example, that Britain 
might not always be the Imperial centre of gravity. “The 
seat of the Empire would naturally remove itself to that part 
of the Empire which contributed most to the general support 
and defence of the whole.” He foresaw the awakening of the 
Far East and the consequent change in Imperial problems. 
He had none of tke mercantilist notions about the Colonies 
as a British trade preserve; indeed, his theory of the 
Colonial status might have been set down to-day. But he 
saw one thing which only a very few moderns have seen as 
clearly. Britain was halting, he said, between two opinions, 








contributes its share; a system of representation by which every 
responsible constituent of the Empire has a voice in the control of 
the concerns of the whole ; an immense internal market for every 
part of the produce of all the constituents ; a customs union and a 
common policy in commercial relations with other countries; a 
policy adverse to any kind of monopoly, and favourable to every- 
thing that increases the revenue and prosperity of the great body 
of people throughout the Empire.” 





FIFTY YEARS OF NEW JAPAN.* 
Tunis work is the most authoritative that has ever been 
published in English on the progress of modern Japan. No 
nation has crowded so much change into half-a-century, and 


| few nations can have looked back on the record of their 


accomplishments with so much satisfaction. Less than sixty 
years ago the Japanese decided to allow foreign ships to 
visit their harbours and to open their country to the trade 
of the world ; it is only forty-three years since the Shogunate 
was superseded and the supreme power was restored to the 
Imperial house; and it is only twenty-one years since the 
Constitution was inaugurated. While China has slumbered 
on, conservatively in love with her immemorial customs, 
Japan has performed the extraordinary feat of planting in 
the East Western habits of thought, Western civilisation, 
Western government. 

The various chapters in these two volumes are by writers 
who are experts in their own subjects, and the whole work has 
received, we understand, an official imprimatur. Some pages 
are marked by what seems to be an official discretion, and a 
few subjects on which we looked for information are not dealt 
with at all. There are inevitably a great many repetitions 








* Fifty Years of New Japan (Kaikoku Gojiinen Shi). Compiled by Count 


Shigénobu Okuma. English Version Edited by Marcus B, Huish, 2 vols. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [25s, net. | 
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where the subjects overlap; but we do not regret these, 
because they emphasise what the Japanese regard as the most 
salient facts, and because one sees how an innovation in one 
branch of life may bear on affairs in nearly all other respects. 
The fifty years with which the writers originally professed to 
deal are from 1854 to 1904, and therefore most of the essays 
brought the facts up only to the beginning of the Russo- 
Japanese War; but for the English edition the information 
has been carried as near to the present date as possible. 
Count Okuma has dedicated the book to King Edward. It 
is likely to be a long time before it yields its place as the 
indispensable work on Japan. 


What chiefly strikes us throughout is the moderateness, the 
cool-headedness, and the reasoned optimism of the writers. 
There is from beginning to end not a word of bitterness ; 
nothing more judicial could be imagined. Thus it is amusing 
to read :— 

“The bombardment of Kagoshima by the British squadron in 

1863, and of Shimonoséki in the following year by the combined 
squadrons of England, France, America, and Holland, were serious 
incidents: strictly speaking, both were unwarranted, but they 
served an important purpose, for they tended more than anything 
else to disillusionize the misguided seclusionists of their fatal 
errors. The two powerful clans of Satsuma and Chéshi were at 
that time the foremost champions of the exclusive policy, and the 
hard knocks they sustained opened their eyes to the fallacy of 
their position. They were now forced to admit the necessity of 
establishing friendly relations with foreign countries.” 
As a matter of fact, Japan has never had much reason to 
complain either of Great Britain or of the United States; 
both countries have always taken a sound view of the wisdom 
of restoring the Imperial power, and it was not till the last 
few years that the bearing of certain American States 
towards Japan became a matter of offence. In a similar 
spirit of polite optimism the writers speak most indulgently 
of a good deal of past political evil in their country, because 
it has been the stepping-stone to improvement. Christianity, 
again, is given enthusiastic praise, not so much as a religion as 
the instrument of such reform as the reconstitution of the 
prison system. It seems even in foreign lands to require the 
Christian spirit of an Elizabeth Fry to save the prisoners of 
the State from that mental and bodily degradation which 
should never be the object of any just penal code. The 
chapter on Christianity in the second volume is undoubtedly 
one of the most remarkable in the book. It states in the 
plainest fashion the reasons why Christianity has suffered 
something of a decline :— 

“Partly owing to theological controversies within, and partly 
owing to objections from the educationalists without, the Christian 
Church of Japan now sank into a state of inactivity. From 1892 
onwards, its progress was not marked by any salient feature. In 
fact Japanese Christendom has presented deplorable signs on all 
sides during the last sixteen years, the most noteworthy of them 
all being that a number of the so-called Christian leaders have 
vradually cooled in their affections towards the Church. Some 
who were once renowned captains of the Church retired from its 
work quite early and placed themselves in business circles. Others 
drifted into politics, no one knows when. Yet again, others, young 
and accomplished, representing progressive Christianity, withdrew 
from their churches. Some of these did not hesitate to say that 
they could find better means of improving their spiritual nature 
by reading such writers as Emerson or Carlyle at home than by 
attending church. Not a few of the theological students, educated 
in mission-schools of different denominations, fell away. Christian 
educationalists felt a constantly increasing want of able pupils in 
their schools. How was it that the Japanese Christian Church, 
which for a time had the brightest prospects before it, was thus 
reduced to a state of dull inactivity? It is by no means a com- 
plete explanation to ascribe it solely to theological controversy, 
opposition on the part of the educationalists, and unfitness of 
foreign missionaries for the circumstances and conditions of Japan. 
There were two still greater factors. They were nothing less than 
a rise in the standard of the people’s manner of living, and the 
general trend of Western Christendom. Wealth and the scale of 
living of the Japanese nation has altered to an extent almost 
unequalled in the whole world.” 

We must also draw attention to the pages on Shinto. It is 
often said that Shinto is not a religion, but a superstition 
which the Government sagaciously keep in existence as a 
useful piece of machinery for governing people less enlightened 
than themselves; and whether that be just comment or not, 
Shinto can scarcely be disentangled from politics. But the 
writer of the essay here argues that the religion of ancestor- 
worship, with its great doctrine of chivalry (bushido) embedded 
in it, is a religion in the truest sense, and one worthy of the 
purest souls and the highest intellects. The shortest chapter 
on religious beliefs is that on Buddhism; but it must not be 





TS 
supposed that its length is the measure of the importance of 
that religion in the life of Japan. 

The account of the development of the fiscal system is also 
most instructive. The reform of the Land-tax—by this 
reform the payment in produce was abolished—was the 
nucleus to which. all other reform adhered. Formerly al] 
land was owned by the State, except in the case of certain 
nobles, but the Government, unlike British Liberals of the 
new style, discovered that the contentment of the people was 
dependent on rights of private ownership. Thus “the right 
to sell and purchase land having been definitely given to the 
people, their properties became secure, and this bas naturally 
fostered a self-governing spirit, and as a result land has been 
constantly improved.” The railways, on the other hand, 
have all been nationalised, and though this may seem a con- 
tradiction in ideas, we have to remember the extraordinary 
dissimilarity between Japanese and British conditions. In 
Japan there has been little opportunity for enterprising 
persons to win their way through to commercial and political 
success by instinct and pluck rather than by ordered 
design; it has been a case of a Government of intellectuals 
deliberately imposing upon a comparatively ignorant people 
alien systems which indeed are for the nation’s good, but 
which the nation could scarcely have been expected to 
invent. 

Another very interesting chapter is that on the Japanese 
language. We do not suppose that it would be possible to 
give a more lucid summary of a complicated subject. We 
can only mention some of the other subjects, such as the 
Army and the Navy, the Law, shipping, industries, the 
political parties, medicine and education, and foreign rela- 
tions. We said at the beginning that we were left uninformed 
on certain matters. The most important of these is the 
material progress of the people. Less than sixty years ago 
the Japanese were living ignorantly, but happily enough, we 
believe, in an enclosed paradise. The islands are fanned by 
various breezes, mostly temperate ; the land brought forth all 
that was necessary for simple subsistence ; and the seas teemed, 
and still teem, with a wonderful variety of fishes. Suddenly 
this paradise was thrown open to the world ; Japan entered into 
the comity of nations, and is now counted among the first-class 
Powers. But whatof the people? How much has the standard 
of comfort been raised? What has been the effect on wages 
and rent, on the hours of labour, and on the cost of living 
generally? Whatever the answer to those questions may be, 
the leaders of Japan have no thought of looking back. The 
reply to Commodore Perry’s question whether the Japanese 
would allow foreigh ships in their harbours is still in the 
affirmative, only more so. “The Japanese people and State,” 
says Count Okuma in his concluding words, “should unite 
in cultivating foreign intercourse more closely than ever.” 





EPISTOLAE OBSCURORUM VIRORUM.* 
Ir is with no ordinary pleasure that we draw attention to 
this handsome and solid volume. The editor and the pub- 
lishers deserve our thanks for their courage in producing it, 
as well as for their zeal in the cause of learning. Their 
enterprise will gain the approbation of scholars, and it should 
earn the gratitude of those who, without claiming scholar- 
ship, are interested in historical and literary questions. 
Hitherto we have had no English rendering of these notorious 
Letters, which are oftener menticned than quoted, and 
probably more quoted than read. The deficiency is not 
creditable to our general culture, since we cannot assume 
that they are read commonly in Latin; and a knowledge 
of them is almost indispensable, not only for understanding 
the sixteenth century, but for appreciating some ecclesiastical 
institutions and problems of to-day. Their language is com- 
paratively easy to those who are familiar with the Missal and 
the Breviary; but the colloquial and technical vocabulary, as 
well as the lax and base construction, make it both puzzling 
and distasteful to those who have been introduced to Latin 
only through the Augustan writers. It is a great pity that 
the average schoolboy is not taught how to read the Vulgate 
as well as his Greek Testament. We think it would make 
his Latin easier to him, and more interesting. It would give 
him a clue to the facts and spirit of the Middle Ages, and 


* Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum. The Latin Text. With an English 
Rendering, Notes, and an Historical Introduction by Francis Griffin Stokes. 
London: Chatto and Windus, (25s, net, } 
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would thus open the way into a world that is not reached by 
the classical authors. If the international speech of educated 
Europe down to the seventeenth century could be recovered, 
as it might so easily, there would be no need to invent a 
barbarous jargon, out of the scrap-heap of current languages, 
under the pretence of getting a universal tongue. For the 
European world a universal language exists already. It is 
he basis of most vernaculars, and an ingredient of them all. 
To utilise it is to follow the way of history, of philology, of 
nationality, of civilisation, of science, of everything that is 
natural and right. The is the way back to 
barbarism, because it would plunge us into a worse than 
mediaeval darkness, in which the ancient landmarks would be 
obliterated, as they were before, though without any chance 
of recovery ; for with the loss of humane speech, science, art, 
poetry, civilisation, would be corrupted, and in the end 
annihilated. We may be quite sure that if our modern 
languages were dethroned, their pred: cessors would soon be 
forgotten; and with them would perish of necessity all 
genuine appreciation of the ancient world, on which our 
civilisation depends far more than we usually remember. 


— 


alternative 


It is, then, ominous that these Letters of the Obscure should 
require translating. Four bundred years ago not only obscure 
and average persons, but professed obscurantists too, read and 
even wrote in Latin of a sort. In our own days the average 
educated person can hardly understand it, though he may 
have wasted from twelve to fifteen years upon it in school and 
enllege. Is it our intelligence, or our teachers, or our methods 
that are to blame ? 
required translating, we are grateful to Mr. Stokes for having 
translated them, and for doing it so well. Without com- 
mitting ourselves to all his renderings in detail, we can say 


However this may be, since these Letters 


that he gives an accurate version, which conveys not only the 
meaning but the spirit of the original, and, considering the 
matter and form of the Letters, this was by no means easy. 
Mark Pattison, indeed, thought the task insuperable: “ To 
convey tothe English reader some idea of the contents and 
tone of the Epistolae Virorum......i18 &a 
thing impossible to be successfully done.” Perhaps Mark 
Pattison overstated the difficulty; at any rate Mr. Stokes has 
imitation of dunces and 


Obscurorum 


whieved a brilliant success, if the 
the transmutation of their stupidity may be so described. 
Though the Letters have not been given to us previously in 
English, there is a French translation of the first series, pub- 
lished in 1570, by M. Victor Develay, who has turned them 
Mr. Stokes, more wisely as we 


into neat modern French. 


think, has aimed at an older vocabulary and style, 


without 


straining either; and by so doing, while not less accurate than 


M. Develay, he has gone much nearer to the spirit and form 
His equal credit to his 
scholarship and to his tact. he has 
annotated industriously, explaining difficult words, verifying 


translation does 


Besides translating, 


of the original. 


classical quotations, giving biographical information when- 
In all these directions 
it represents a vast 


ever it is attainable. his work is 
useful and sound; and 
labour, for which we tender him our grateful recognition. 
There is also an introduction of some sixty pages, in which 
Mr. Stokes gives an account of the period, of the causes and 
history of the Letters, and of the authorship. As they 
appeared anonymously, this has always been open to dispute 
They were attributed first to Erasmus, but are certainly not 
On his evidence, they were credited to three authors, of 
whom Ulrich von Hutten was always accepted for one. From 
These two were 


quantity of 


his. 


internal evidence, two hands are discernible. 
pronounced by Sir William Hamilton in 1831 to be Hutten 
and Crotus Rubianus; and this judgment is confirmed by 
later research, fuller knowledge, and more rigorous methods. 
But though the actual writers are only two, it is possible 
that more contributors and inspirers collaborated in this 
colossal jest. 

For a jest this strange literary adventure certainly was, and 
is: one of the broadest and most effective that was ever 
launched. It is also one of the most lasting, and its spirit 
has not wholly evaporated after nearly four hundred years 
Time has not staled it, because the types in this “ Dunciad” 
live on, mutatis mutandis, though, indeed, they are little 
changed in mentality and temper. These [Letters played a 
great part in the battle between the old and the new 
learning. With The Praise of Folly and More’s Utopia, they 
take us back into the very atmosphere of change and conflict 





which was caused by the Renaissance, and which preceded th» 
Reformation. Their immediate occasion was the attack on 
Jewish books, provoked by a renegade Jew named Pfefferkorn, 
utilised and fomented by the Dominicans, and opposed by 
Reuchlin, at that time the only Hebraist and Orientalist 
of any eminence in Europe. In the background was 
the larger struggle between Humanism and Scholasticism, to 
sum it up shortly, or between Hellenism and Mediaevalism. 
The old learning, if it should be so called, possessed the 
German Universities, and regarded ecclesiastical preferment 
as its monopoly. It was entrenched in the Religious Orders ; 
and therefore, in spite of cultivated Popes, it had overwhelm- 
ing influence at Rome, as the sequel proved. This faction 
was not only alarmed by the new study of Greek and the 
growing interest in Hebrew, but it was outraged by the 
revival of classical Latin, which was supported by young, 
The controversy 
was soon embittered far more seriously by Luther’s denuncia- 
tion of indulgences and of the 
Reuchlin found himself embroiled with a powerful Religious 
Order, which manipulated the Inquisition; and both sides 
appealed to Rome. While the cause was dragging on some 
Letters of Illustrious Men in Favour of John Reuchlin 
were circulated; and soon after, as a parody, the first series 
of these Letters of Obscure Men was issued. It was a satire 
on the Religious Orders, so far as they were concerned 
So true was the 


witty, and no doubt aggravating admirers. 


whole Roman system. 


with education and University geaching 
satire that the Letters were thought at first to be genuine and 
We may therefore accept them as a tolerably fair 
Hence their sting at the 
time, and the coyness with which they are handled now in 
The Religious Orders professed poverty, 
The Orders 

They were not too obedient to 


serious. 


presentation of what they describe. 


certain quarters, 


chastity, and obedience. themselves were not 


poor, but enormously rich. 


the ecclesiastical authorities or to their own rule and 
many of their individual members were not chaste. The 
Tetters are an amazing compound of pedantry, piety, 


pruriency, and profligacy, with abundant gluttony, and the 


most absurd ignorance, all washed down with oceans of beer 


and Germanic wines. The language, the habits, and the 
| mentality of the personages drawn in these Leflers are 
vouched for by many other witnesses, of whom Erasmus is 
the most important and not the least credible. Mr. Stokes 





English readers a chance of judging about 


They are put for the first time 


has now given 
these matters for themselves. 
into immediate contact with contemporary documents ; and, as 
me Mr. Stokes’s valuable contribution, we should not 
forget the admirable editions of Erasmus’s Letters which are 
now being added to the literature of this period. The Latin text 
collated and rearranged by Mr. Allen, and the English version 
by Mr. Nichols, so faras they are yet published, are worthy 
of the great and delightful scholar whose name they bear, and 


we welc 


are an honour to English erudition. 


Mr. Stokes gives a clear and an interesting narrative of 
the Reuchlin controversy in his introduction, though he is not 


altogether satisfactory in his historical estimates. “The 
revival of learning,” he says, “was a transient phenomenon,” 
and “the forees of the Renaissance had begun to wane” 
in the sixteenth century. Now the earlier Renaissance, 


especially in Italy, was more a revival of taste than of 


learning. The line of real scholars and the work of serious 


scholarship began north of the Alps. 
only on the border-line, but he was followed by Scaliger, 


Erasmus himself was 


Casaubon, and their successors. On another side the forces 
of the Renaissance had only just begun to work when they 
were destroyed by the Church. The kiiling of natural science, 
especially in Italy, is the worst crime of the ecclesiastical 


authority, and it delayed human progress by at least two 
centuries. When the Pa Humanist, 
must remember that it only played with the Renaissance so 
long as affair of art and of belles-lettres. When 


learning became serious and scientific 


pacy is claimed as we 


it was an 


when knowledge was 


applied to Church history and Scripture and theology, we 
had the Papal reaction. From Leo X. the Papacy narrowed 


and Pius V. 


dest re yyed 


If the Church preserved a few 
It is highly 


Library; 
laws of 


to Paul IV. 
manuscripts, it 
probable that Gregory the Great burnt 


infinitely more. 
the Palatine 
it is quite certain that he exempted the Bible from the 
grammar. 


As we look back to the storm of the sixteenth century, two 
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things stand out. If Erasmus had been listened to, many crimes 
would have been spared. Both Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants would have been saved from many follies, and from most 
of the grave difficulties which now confront them. Further, 
the Papal Church is now being confronted again, and from 
within, by the same difficulties which it evaded or stifled at 
Trent, and all in an aggravated form. So fatal is it to reject 
the light and to defy scholarship! The Church does not 
triumph over history. 

Moreover, in Anti-Semitism, in the venomous and lying 
Bonne Presse, in several modern devotions, in the battle of 
Modernism and Scholasticism, we are witnessing a revival 
of many things which happened in the sixteenth century; 
and we can still find personages not unlike those who are 
satirised in the Letters of the Obscure. On the orthodox side 
are still the violence and the scurrility which are more un- 
changing than the Faith. The Modernists have not yet 
produced anything similar to The Praise of Folly or to 
von Hutten’s Letters; though M. Houtin’s volumes on La 


Question Biblique show that wit has not gone over to i 


side of authority, and M. Loisy’s Quelques Lettres are not 
inferior to Pascal. In style and in irony they are of a finer 
mould than the LEpistolae Obscurorum, whether of the 
sixteenth century or of the twentieth. As time has vindicated 
Erasmus against all the extremists, so perhaps it may be | 
with the successor who has inherited so much of his mental | 
attitude and so many of his literary gifts. 





MEDIAEVAL ENGLISH HUNTING 

“Tuys booke folowyng shewith to sych gentill personys the | 
maner of huntyng for all maner of beestys, wether thay be 
Beestys of Venery, or of chace, or Rascall. And also it | 
shewith all the termys convenyent...... And in certayn 
ther be many dyverse of thaym, as it is declared in the booke 
folowyng.” Thus, in the words of the prologue to the Boke 
of St. Albans (1486), might we describe the volume with which 
Mr. and Mrs. Baillie-Grohman present us. There should be 
a ready welcome for this popular and moderately priced 
edition of the modernised text of The Master of Game, with | 
its twenty-four excellent plates of old hunting reproduced | 
from the original MS. in the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale. 
It is a production which we fancy will appeal strongly to the 
taste alike of the sportsman and the lover of a “Nature 
book.” Of its value to the student of social history it is 
necessary to speak more at large. The greater part of the | 
work is an English rendering of the Livre de la Chasse of 
Gaston de Foix, that interesting person with whom every 
reader of Froissart is acquainted. But Edward, Duke of 
York, in writing his book in the early fifteenth century | 
interpolated and added a number of original passages to 
those which he merely translated. Nevertheless, it has been 
asserted that the origin of The Master of Game deprives it | 
of any value as a picture of English hunting. This view 
neglects the importance and extent of the added portions; 
moreover, it is forgetful of the chivalric intercourse between 
England and the Continent at that time, which tended to 
mutual interchange of fashions; for this some small allow- 
ance must be made even in the question of hunting. Thus 
much being said, however, we must observe that it is | 
not upon fashion, but upon law and custom, that the real 
history of old English hunting rests. In the notes to the 
present edition of The Master of Game the reader will find 
much valuable elucidatory matter. Yet we cannot fail to 
notice certain careless errors of fact, and some opinions with 
which a student of the subject cannot be expected to agree. 
It seems a pity, in noting the various hunting seasons, to 
reproduce Manwood’s old mistaken rendering of the Nativity | 
(B.V.M.) as “Christmas Day”; especially as the error is | 
actually mentioned below. This is not the only case in which 
the notes are open to technical criticism ; in the main, however, 
the work of editing has been performed with conspicuous 
ability, and we are far from implying the contrary. 

A more or less close acquaintance with the hunting customs 
which played so large a part in the social life of the past is 
essential to the student who really wishes to understand the 
English Middle Ages. It may surprise him to find that the 
ramifications of the subject bring him into touch with the 
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lives of more than one class, a that tinexpected light i is shea 
upon the manorial and tenurial systems, and upon other matters 
connected with social and institutional evolution. To such a 
student The Master of Game, as the fullest and one of the 
most interesting of the old hunting treatises, will be a 
necessity. He will read it together with others such as the 
early-fourteenth-century Twici’s Le Art de Venerie, the 
English version of the same work known as Twety and 
Gyfford, and the interesting Boke of St. Albans (which 
derives mainly from Twici and The Master). But we cannot 
too strongly insist that the history of old English hunting 
can only be properly appreciated if these works are read 
in conjunction with the documents of forest law and forest 
procedure. 

We shall hope here to give a little picture of authentic 
English hunting, but we cannot do so without a brief 
reminder of certain facts by way of introduction. Two 
documents—the Assize of the Forest, 1184, and the Charter 
of the Forest, 1217—epitomise the law which, together with 
the knowledge of custom gained from other records, enables 
us to understand the English Royal forests. Without such 
understanding the history of mediaeval hunting could never 
be written. The forest law was designed to preserve to the 
King the sole right of hunting, or of granting permission to 
hunt, in certain localities; and in this spirit the law was 
administered by local officials and the Justices in eyre, 
Throughout the country many large tracts of land within 
certain recognised metes were known as Royal forest, and 
were subject to forest law. These tracts, though by no 
means wholly tree-covered, contained numerous woods. Even 
| though many of the lands and woods within the metes of a 
| forest belonged to a subject, the chief object of forest law 
| and procedure was still the preservation of the King’s game 
(venatio) and of the vert which was at once the covert and in 
part the food of the deer. The legal beasts of the forest were 
the red, fallow, and roe deer, and the wild boar. We scarcely 
need to point out how vast was the influence of these forests 


| upon the social life of the country. By the Charter of the 


Forest, an Archbishop, Bishop, Earl, or Baron passing 
through a Royal forest was permitted to take one or two 
beasts by view of the forester; or in his absence should cause 
a horn to be sounded ne videatur furtive hoc facere! This 
clause of the Carta was often pleaded subsequently when 
charges of venison trespass were made. It must be remem- 
bered, furthermore, that various lords throughout the Middle 
Ages were possessed in England, by grant of the King, of 
chases, parks, warrens, and even forests, wherein they had 
liberty of hunting. The forest law was, of course, only 
enforced in Royal forests. None the less, we have evidence 
| that the care of game, and the customs of English hunting 
generally, were influenced by, if not modelled on, the law which 
preserved the King’s venison. On the whole, the observance 
which had the greatest effect on mediaeval hunting was 
the enforcement, by forest law and general custom, of the 
mensis vetitus, close month, or “ fawnson-time,” fifteen days 
before and after Midsummer Day. Pinguedo, or grease-time 
of the harts and bucks, was said to begin in England on 
June 24th, and ended at Holyrood Day. As a matter of fact, 
hunting can rarely have commenced before the end of the 
Fermisone, or the season when hinds and does 
were best hunted, began on November 11th, after the time of 
the rut, and lasted till Candlemas. 


It is perhaps most interesting of all to try to visualise 
an actual hunting scene. In Sir Gawayne and the Green 
Knight (which, it has been suggested, was written in 
Lancashire about 1370) some brilliant hunting pictures are 
given us; the number and correctness of the “terms of 
venery” there employed are very notable. These circum- 
stances make the fine old poem a suitable basis for a sketch 
of some authentic English customs. Before dawn the lord 
and his guests rise, horses are saddled, Mass heard, and a sop 
hastily eaten; the kennel doors are opened, three bare mota 
“blown bigly in bugles,” and the delighted hounds called 
forth and coupled. So the lord and his friends ride out, 
Meanwhile the “stable” of beaters has been set, the 
“fewters” with their greyhounds go to their appointed 
“trysts,” and when all is ready hunters cast off their 
couples to the sound of good blasts on the horns. At the 
first cry of the hounds’ quest, “deer drove in the dale” and 
fled towards the heights, but only to be turned back by the 
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“stable” posted there. The beaters let the harts with the 
high heads go, and the bucks with their broad palms (for it 
was “fermysoun tyme”). The hinds and does are driven 
with cries of “Hay!” and “Ware!” to the deep valleys. 
And as they fly, so fly the glinting arrows that bite upon the 
brown hides, while the raches, or running hounds, and hunters 
with cry of horns, follow after. Those deer that escape bow- 
men and hounds, and come to the “receipt” and the “‘trysts,” 
are pulled down by the greyhounds. So in holts and heath 
they hunt at barren hinds and at does till sundown, Then 
they “ undo” the deer, each man has the fee that falls to him 
by right, and upon one of the best hides they make the 
“quarry,” or reward of the hounds, of the liver, lights, and 
bread bathed in blood. Boldly they blow “ prize,” and their 
raches bay; the flesh is carried away, and hunters turn home- 
ward “stroking” (as the term was) many brave mots. The next 
morning the folk are forth to the wood ere the day springs. 
The raches are uncoupled among the thorns, and soon they 
“ questey,” or cry; the huntsman cheers them, and the other 
hounds fall quickly to the “fewte,” clamouring so that the 
rocks ring. With mouth and with horn the men urge them 
on, and they fare to the finding among the rocks by a cliff 
side. There bides the beast marked by the bloodhounds, and 
the men beat on the bushes and bid him arise. Suddenly 
there swings out a great wild swine; groaning, he throws 
three to the earth at the first thrust, and speeds away. They 
follow with halloes and cries of “ Hay, hay!” and the recheat 

lown upon the horns. Often the boar “bides the bay” and 
maims the hounds, and ever as the hunters gather they ply 
him with arrows to break his bay, and make him move on; 
but the strength of the “shields” (on his shoulders) turns 
many shafts. Maddened by the strokes, he rushes upon the 
men, and then swings off again. At length when he can run 
no more, he makes for a hole by a rock near where the burn 
runs. There, with his back to the bank, he “scrapes” (“ goes 
to soil” in the dirt); the froth foams at his mouth and wets 
his white tusks. Men hesitate; but the lord coming up, 
alights from his courser, draws his sword, and advances. The 
wild boar is ware of his assailant; his hair bristles, so hard he 
breathes. He sets out upon the man, and in a moment both 
are ‘on heaps in the whitest of the water.” But even as they 
meet, the iord hits him up to the hilt, and snarling the boar 
yields and goes down. Men and hounds seize him and bring 
him to land. Then they hallo, blow “ prize,” their braches 
bay, and one wise in woodcraft begins to unlace the boar “all 
rough” (unflayed, that is, as the custom was). The hounds 
are rewarded with the entrails broiled over the fire and 
mingled with bread. So the boar's head is borne home before 
the lord, and the day is over. Thus it was five hundred years 
ago when they still followed the chase manfully in the heaths 
and wild woods of England. 





——» 


MICHELANGELO AND RAPHAEL.* 


I'wo good additions have been made to the “ Classics of Art ” 
Series. They are specially attractive owing to the number 
and excellence of the illustrations they contain. Mr. Davies 
writes of Michelangelo with sympathy and discretion, not 
trying to startle us with new theories, but rather steering a 
middle course between too technical a consideration of the 
problems of form which occupied the master, and the 
psychological inquiries of some writers into the temperament 
of the artist. These latter are only referred to, and the 
reader who cares for this rather barren field of inquiry is told 
where he will find full discussion of the subject. At the end 
of his description of the Sistine vault Mr. Davies gives some 
bare statistics which are in some ways more impressive than 
eloquent panegyrics. Michelangelo worked for about four 
and a half years at the roof, and there are in the design some 
three hundred and ninety-four figures from twelve to four 
feet high. It would seem from this calculation that an 
average of three and a half days must be allotted to each 
figure. From the actual joins in the plaster it is possible to 
check this estimate, and in the case of the Adam it proves 
correct. The head was painted in one day. Add to this that 
the workmanship is everywhere precise and delicate. Truly 
there were giants in those days. 


* (1) Michelangelo. By Gerald 8. Davies. London: Methuen and Co. 
[l2s, 6d. net.|——(2) Raphael. By Adolf Paul Oppé. Same publishers and 
— —(3) Raphaél: U(Cuvre du Maitre en 275 Reproductions. Paris: 

achette, [10 fr.] 








With Raphael the question of doubtful authorship and of 
the part taken by assistants complicates the work of the 
biographer in a way which is hardly the case with Michelangelo. 
Mr. Oppé by no means holds with many of his predecessors 
in the wholesale ascription of large parts of, and even entire, 
frescos to Giulio Romano and his fellows. The unsatis- 
factory nature of some portions of the frescos is no longer 
explained as being due to the hand of scholars. Repainting 
and discoloration from decay now bear the blame. Nor is 
Sebastiano del Piombo allowed the credit of all those Roman 
portraits with a Venetian flavour which have been such a fine 
battle-ground for the critics. Mr. Oppé writes of Raphael 
with both love and understanding, and in the following passage 
answers well the fastidious critics of this generation who have 
refused to accept the master in entirety :— 

“The old Latin tag that Ars est celare artem is out of fashion, 
but no stronger proof of Raphael’s greatness can be found than 
that in these days, when portraiture is the most living branch of 
painting, his portraits are ranked among the highest, just as in 
other days some or other of his other works, early or late, have 
always placed him among the greatest.” 

The Librairie Hachette has issued a volume containing a 
large number of reproductions of Raphael’s works, two 
hundred and seventy-five in all. These are accompanied by 
some explanatory notes and chronological tables. The short 
anonymous introductory biography, though well done, is 
popular rather than critical, and the work of reproduction is 
carried out with great excellence. 

DR. J. H. RIGG.* 
Dr. Rice belonged to a type of Methodism which, to say 
the least, is not as common now as it was half-a-century ago. 
He would not, for instance, have accused a Liberal Govern- 
ment of infidelity to their principles because they had not 
done their best to bring about the Disestablishment of the 
Church. He “enjoyed the confidence of four successive 
Archbishops of Canterbury.” This does not in the least 
imply that he did not hold staunchly to Wesleyan principles. 
Staunch he certainly was, and much nearer, one cannot but 
think, to John Wesley’s ideal than some other members of his 
Church. His working life of nearly sixty-four years was 
spent as to one-third—to speak roughly—in circuit ministry, 
as to two-thirds in the highly influential position of Principal 
of the Training College at Westminster. Here he had much 
to do with the moulding of successive generations of 
ministers, and he made his mark. No single personality 
can alter the trend of general influences; still, he was a great 
force. The story of his life is well worth reading. We may 
say that in the first part, that which deals with his life as a 
circuit minister, it will appeal chiefly to Wesleyan readers ; 
in the second we have a wider prospect. In the first we see 
the machinery of the Wesleyan system at work. Dr. Rigg’s 
first important charge was at Penzance. A number of other 
charges followed, for it is part of the policy to allow no per- 
manent settlement. Whatever we may think of it, it certainly 
helps the biographer. Before long literary work began to 
have a part in his life. In 1849 his brother, T. C. Rigg, 
became editor of the Watchman, and James was a regular 
contributor. Later on he had much to do with the London 
Quarterly Review. The biography distinctly increases in 
interest when Dr. Rigg takes up his appointment at West- 
minster. It was a time when the difficulties of the education 
question were great, greater, perhaps, than they are even now, 


for men scarcely knew what they wanted. Now the issnes 
are at least defined. All this part of the book is especially 
full of interest, seeing how far the matter still is from settle- 


ment, We are glad to find acknowledgment in these pages of 
what we knew from Dr. Rigg’s personal communications to 
our correspondence columns, that the educational policy of 
this journal approved itself to his judgment. Many note- 
worthy persons appear from time to time in these pages, 
Dean Stanley and Matthew Arnold among them, 





A CENTURY OF EMPIRE 

Sir Hersert MAxweE tt bas undertaken a great task. He 
is to tell the story of the British Empire in the nineteenth 
century. The first instalment of the tale is before us, taking 
= The life of J. Harrison Rigg, D.D. By his Son-in-Law, John Telford, 
London; kK. Culley. [5s, net.) 

+ A Century of Empire. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, Vol. I., 1801-1892, 
London: Edward Arnold, [12s, 6d. net.]} 
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in something less than a third of the period. The Act of 

Tnion between Great Britain and Ireland, passed in 1801, is 
the starting-point; the stage at which he halts is the passing 
of the Reform Bill in 1832. Practically he limits himself to 
domestic and foreign politics, together with naval and military 
history. Eight pages, it is true, are devoted to British rule 
in India, though these do not take us as far as the end of the 
first decade of the century. Of other parts of the Empire 
no mention is made. Canada occurs in the narrative of 
the war with the United States in 1812-14; the Colonies do 
not appear. We do not complain, but only wonder how room 
will be found for their affairs when mention, indeed something 
more than mention, becomes imperative. Of the condition of 
the people, of commerce and agriculture, we hear very little; of 
art and literature, we may say, nothing. We repeat that we do 
not complain, but wonder. How is this title, A Century of 
Empire, to be justified? The subjects to which Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has confined himself in these pages will make no 
less urgent demands upon his space, and there will be all 
thes2 additional claimants. Meanwhile, however, we may be 
thankful for what our author has given us. Some fifty or 
sixty pages are allotted, for instance—and they are all that 
we could desire—to the Peninsular War. The military 
operations are briefly but lucidly described, and we have 
the story of what was going on at home in reference to the 
war. The latter subject is not so pleasant to read about, but 
it is of at least equal importance. The party system never 
showed itself to greater disadvantage. The Opposition did 
its utmost to hamper the action of the Ministry. Their 
policy was unfairly judged; an historian so able as Napier 
“never could bring himself,” as our author puts it, “to say 
a gocd word for a Tory Government.” The Generals in the 
field were treated with equal unfairness. Lord Hutchinson, 
a soldier of some distinction, who was in the councils of the 
Prince Regent, said “ that Wellington ought to be hanged.”’ 
All this seems monstrous to us now; but the malignity of 
party has shown itself with scarcely less virulence within the 
Jast few years. It is true that there were the grossest provoca 
tions to bring about this violence. It was bard indeed to do 
justice to a Government that used its mechanical majority to 
condone the misconduct of the Duke of York in the Clarke 
affair. Sir Herbert Muxwell expresses himself frankly as to 
this matter. It is his habit, in fact, to hold the scales with an 
even hand. His readers may rely on finding what he has to 
tell them told fairly and told well. 





NOVELS. 





THE ROSARY.* 
The Rosary is a decidedly engaging specimen of a class of 
novel which bas of late years been partially submerged by 
the floods of realism,—the novel of sentiment. A critic of the 
Bludyer type would dismiss it as a sublimated Family Herald 
novelette; but such a classification would do an injustice to 
the genuine merits which redeem it from the category of 
fashion-plate fiction. On the surface there is much to warrant 
such a condemnation, for the society to which we are intro- 
duced is highly aristocratic, the good genius of the plot 
being a Duchess, and the majority of the dramatis personae 
decorative personages who mostly spend their time in lavishly 
entertaining one another in sumptuously appointed country 
houses. But the book has several qualities which distinguish 
it from the modern novel of high life. Thus we may note 
that these gay and gilded butterflies, though given up 
for the most part to frivolity, are in the main quite amiable 
and respectable in their private life. Here are no bad 
Baronets, wicked Peers, adventurous sirens, or unscrupulous 
millionaires. The Duchess of Meldrum’s guests are giddy 
without being vulgar, frivolous without lapsing into indecorum. 
Underneath a veneer of indifference or levity their lurk depths 
of tenderness and idealism which are generally supposed to be 
the monopoly of an enlightened democracy. Take, for 
example, Garth Dalmain, the brilliant portrait-painter, 
Adonis and Admirable Crichton in one, idolised by society, 
and fluttered by all the beautiful women in London. His 
conversation is flippant, his dress outré; but once you pierce 
this mask of self-protective cynicism, he is revealed as an 
idealist of the most austere type, resolved never to marry any 
woman who is not approved by his old Scots nurse Margery. 
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* The Rosary. By Florence L. Barclay. London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. [6s.] 











And then we have the massive and monumental Miss 
Champion, who reminds us in appearance of Thea in 
Keats’s Hyperion :— 
“ By her in stature the tall Amazon 

Had stood a pygmy’s growth. She could have ta’en 

Achilles by the hair and bent his neck, 

Or with a finger stayed Ixion’s wheel.” 
“The Honourable Jane,” as she is commonly called, was a great 
athlete and a “scratch” golf-player; laconic in speech and 
masculine in her tastes. Her friends were mostly young men 
who called her “old chap,” and spoke of her as “old Jane,’ 
for though “ divinely tall,” she was not “ divinely fair.” But 
although Miss Champion seemed to be such a perfect gentle. 
man, and Garth Dalmain so ladylike, appearances were utterly 
deceptive. Jane was, in reality, bursting with suppressed 
sentiment; she was also a splendid musician with a superb 
and perfectly trained voice. As soon as Garth Dalmain heard 
her sing “The Rosary” he realised that she was the only 
woman in the world to satisfy his higher aspirations and win 
the approval of his nurse. Of course Jane could not believe 
in the genuineness of his devotion, and refused to admit to 
herself that she was in love with him until they had parted. 
Then Garth becomes blind, and Jane, disguised as Nurse 
Rosemary Gray, plays the ministering angel until she is 
satisfied of the genuineness of his devotion, and then reveals 
her true identity. The reunion of these strangely assorted 
lovers is described in a vein of effusive ecstasy which would 
be ludicrous if it were not perfectly sincere; but we confess 
that the sentiment of the Nurse Rosemary episode is almost 
too rich for the palate of the hardened reviewer. Strangely 
enough—and this is the really distinguishing feature of th« 
book—Miss Barclay has a very pleasant vein of comedy 
the occasional emergence of which corrects the prevailing 
lusciousness of her story. Nothing could be better than 
the account of Lady Ingleby’s efforts to master the Tonic 
Sol-Fa system in order to instruct her men and maids in 
part-singing :— 

“Tt was at a time when she owned a distinctly musical house- 
hold. The second footman possessed a fine baritone. The butler 
could ‘ do a little bass,’ which is to say that, while the other parts 
soared to higher regions, he could stay on the bottom note if care- 
fully placed there, and told to remain. The head housemaid sang 
what she called ‘seconds’; in other words she followed along, 
slightly behind the trebles as regarded time, and a major third 
below them as regarded pitch. The housekeeper, a large, dark 
person with a fringe on her upper lip, unshaven and un- 
ashamed, produced a really remarkable effect by singing the 
air an octave below the trebles. Unfortunately Lady Ingleby 
was apt to confuse her with the butler. Myra herself was 
the first to admit that she had not ‘much ear’; but it was 
decidedly trying, at a moment when she dared not remove her 
eyes from the accompaniment of ‘Gocd King Wenceslas,’ to have 
called out: ‘Stay where you are, Jenkins!’ and then find it was 
Mrs. Jarvis who had been travelling upwards. But when a new 
footman, engaged by Lord Ingleby with no reference to his 
musical gifts, chanced to possess a fine throaty tenor, Myra felt 
she really had material with which great things might be 
accomplished, and decided herself to learn the Tonic sol-fa 
system. She casily mastered mi, re, do and so, fa, fa, mi, because 
these represented the opening lines of ‘Three Blind Mice,’ always 
a musical landmark to Myra. But when it came to the fugue-like 
intricacies in the theme of ‘They all ran after the farmer’s wife,’ 
Lady Ingleby was lost without the words to cling to, and gave up 
the Tonic sol-fa system in despair.” 

We sincerely hope that in her next venture Miss Barclay will 
give freer play to this instinct and keep a tighter rein on her 
sentiment. 





Us Four. By 8S. Macnaughtan. (John Murray. 6s.)—The 
“Four” whose sayings and doings are recorded in this volume 
are the author and her sisters. We are at a loss how to class 
the book; it is a chronicle rather than a novel; the interest 
would vanish if we did not believe it to be true. But we may say 
that it differs from the chronicle pure and simple, as a portrait 
presented by some really great artist differs from a photograph. 
But there is no need to trouble about what Us Four is or is not. 
It is enough that it is the best of reading. The nursery and 
the schoolroom life of the “Four,” their doings out of doors, 
their church-going, in short, all their experiences of child- 
hood, are given with an admirable simplicity which never 
fails to be artistic. The dominating figure, apart from the 
“Four,” is of course “Nurse,” an austere, tyrannical personage 
of a type which is now, we fancy, very rare. We must not forget 
to mention the sympathetic sketch of the governess, “one of the 
most human as well as one of the most inspiring people I have 
ever met,” says Miss Macnaughtan ; and this though she had been 
at the work for forty years. 
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ReapAsLe Novers.—The Settler. 
and Stoughton. 63.)—“ A tale of Saskatchewan,” though it opens 
and has some of its most exciting scenes in the Slav quarter of 
Winnipeg. Russian Nihilists play a part in it, and Canada and 
Russia are sharply contrasted.——Candles in the Wind, By Maud 
Diver. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A novel by the author 
of “Captain Desmond, V.C.,” scarcely needs further recommenda- 
tion, but we may add that this tale includes a powerful study of 
the racial question Lemuel of the Left Hand. By Alfred Clark. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 6s.)—A picturesque story of 
Northern Israel in the reign of Ahab. The Mysiery of the Yellow 
Room. By Gaston Leroux. (Edward Arnold. 6s.)—An adequate 
translation of M. Gaston Leroux’s celebrated story.——Romance 
at Random. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Hutchinson and Co, 
6s.)—A story of the slightly amorous adventures of a certain Lord 
De Lys. No explanation is given of the hero’s personality, except 
that he is the younger brother of a Marquis. 








THE QUARTERLIES. 

Tus Quarterly says its last word on the present crisis in its 
article on “The Appeal to the Nation.” Little need be said about 
it. By the time that this notice meets our readers’ eyes the issue 
will be practically settled. The House of Lords question must, 
however, in any case remain open, and what the writer has to say 
about it must continue to interest. One notable point is that 
the House had better go altogether than remain as a sham. Tho 
revolutionary party could receive no greater blow than the free 
career which the abolition of the House of Lords would give to 
the Peers. The two articles, Sir H. H. Johnston’s “ Rise of the 
Native,” and “ What the Poor Want,” by Mr. Stephen Reynolds, 
are of more than usual interest. Sir H. H. Johnston raises 
what is beyond doubt the most important of all questions, 
especially for Britain, with her three hundred millions of 
non-European subjects. He includes in his view the whole 
Empire; but we shall not go beyond India. He thinks 
that the Mohammedans under the new system have a larger 
representation than their numbers warrant, but that it is their 
due. Seventy-five per cent. of their adult males can write 
or read in Hindustani or kindred languages, and ten per cent. 
speak English; for Hindus the corresponding figures are twenty 
per cent, and three. A few educated Hindus contrive to 
give their race a prominence which it does not possess, and 
claim for it a power which it could not exercise to the general 
good. Is it true that English manners are so bad in comparison 
with Irish and Scottish? Do street boys shout after Indian 
students in “ London, Cambridge, Oxford Birmingham, or Man- 
chester” ?——Sir Charles Dilke ably vindicates the political action 
of William Bentinck (afterwards Governor-General of India) in the 
years 1813-14 when Napoleon was at Elba.——Of the other articles, 
we may mention “Ancient Jerusalem,” by Dr. Burney, an illumi- 
nating account of the present state of our knowledge of this 
subject, with a special appreciation of the work of Professor George 
Adam Smith; and Mr. W. 8. Lilly’s interesting panegyric on 
“ Democracy in Switzerland.” 





The Edinburgh’s pronouncement on the question of the day is 
contained in “The House of Lords and the Budget.” We still 
think that the Lords would have done well to pass the Bill, but we 
have always felt that it was a matter of policy rather than of 
Till that result is 


But it is quite 


principle, an act to be judged by the result. 
dcfinitely known judgment must be suspended. 
clear that if there is enough transfer of votes to bring about a 
modification of the Government’s financial policy, the Lords 
will have something to say for themselves.——The Referendum 
is vigorously condemned in another article by a writer who 
evidently disagrees with Mr. W. 8. Lilly’s opinion that Switzerland 
shows a model democracy. The Swiss, the Edinburgh Reviewer 
would have us think, have seriously injured their Constitution by 
Of course it has disadvantages. But it is a 
the tendency of democracy to result in 
bureaucracy, the danger of a House of Commons getting out of 
touch with its constituents, and the embarrassment of the average 


this new device. 
remedy against three evils : 


elector by the multiplicity of questions which he has to decido 
by a single vote. A is for Free-trade, and to secure it he votes for 
Home-rule for Ireland, Disestablishment, and Confiscatory Taxa- 
tion. B is a teetotaler; if he can only get Prohibition, there 
is nothing that he is not willing to lose. “Industry and 
Employment” is written in a spirit of optimism which can 
scarcely fail to cheer the most depressed reader. The English 
workman is better paid, better fed, and does more work in 
shorter hours than any other in the world. 
ployed, it is as a rule because there must always be unemployable 
Some 





If there are unem- 


occupations are variable, and are in consequence better paid 
In these there must be slack times, for which provision ought 
always to be made, and often, thanks to the benefit societies and 
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By; Ralph Connor. (Hodder | Trade-Unions, is made. Of course there are difficulties and 


dangers. Industry may be crippled by legislation; the sharpened 
national conscience brings with it an economic difficulty. There 
are problems to be solved, but “there never has been an age, there 
never has been a country, in which the prospects of a successful 
solution have been greater.” Of articles of general interest there 
is an admirable specimen in “The Tyranny of the Nile.” If wo 
lived in a country where everything we had or hoped for depended 
on a river, what manner of men should we be? “ L’Empire 
Libéral” is an able appreciation of M. Emile Ollivier’s apology for 
himself.——-We must not omit to mention “The Tercentenary 
of the Telescope.” In 1610 Galileo observed with his new- 
made instrument the moons of Jupiter, the ring of Saturn, 
and the phases of Venus, “fundamental discoveries,” to be not 
inappropriately celebrated in the year of Halley’s Comet, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ]} 


The West of England Woollen Industry under Protection and 
under Free Trade. By Dorothy M. Hunter. 
6d. net.)—Miss Hunter at the beginning of her pamphlet points 
out that the final decision as to the merits of a fiscal system must 
depend on its effect, not upon any one industry, but upon the 
country as a whole, So that, even if foreign competition had 
ruined the woollen industry, this would not have implied that 
Free-trade was a failure, but merely that the national energy 
could be less wastefully employed in other directions. But, as a 
matter of fact, Miss Hunter shows that the cloth trade in the 
West of England has flourished under Free-trade, and that the 
condition of the workers is far better than under Protection. . It 
is true that they have diminished in number. But this, according 
to Miss Hunter, has been due, in the first place, to the invention 
of new machinery, and secondly, to the competition of other 
districts in England, especially Yorkshire. 
imposition of import-duties would not have interrupted either 
of these causes. This monograph, with its carefully collected 
facts and its clear reasoning, is an excellent model for similar 
commentaries upon other industries. 





(Cassell and Co. 


It is obvious that the 


Modern Journalism. By a London Editor. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is certainly an entertaining book, 
and we have little doubt that it is instructive,—a good “ Guide 
It is the modesty of a weekly 
journalist that prevents him from expressing a definite opinion. 


for Beginners,” to give its sub-title. 
Our leisurely ways do not give us the necessary experience ; we 
have not to choose between important items of news crowding in 
at the last moment. Still, now and then the 
There are some wise words, for instance, about the 


subject comes within 
our range, 
criticism of the expert. It is quite certain that a paper wholly 
written by experts would be read by nobody; but it would bea 
deplorable mistake to neglect them. The descriptive and historical 
chapters are full of interest, 
for example, is a quite thrilling chapter. 


“ Famous Feats in News-Gathering,” 
There is the story 
of how in 1833 a message came to the Times newspaper of an 
important utterance of Louis Philippe. Mr. John Walter the 
He set to work to put the 
news into type with his own hands. Three hours later a special 
Quite recent is the story of how the Daily 
Mail got the news of the making of peace in South Africa. The 
correct news was obtained by the signal of a handkerchief. If 


Second was there practically alone. 


edition was on sale. 


peace was certain it was to be white; and the news was wired to 
England in the shape, “Have bought 1,000 Rand Collicries 
When the Times astonished the world by announcing the resigna- 
tion of Lord Randolph Churchill (as Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
it had a piece of luck, for Lord Randolph told the news to the 


editor before he communicated his resolve to the Premier. Look 


» 


where we will, there is good reading to be found. 

The ‘ Bellerophon” By Edward Fraser (Wells 
Darton, and Co. 6s.)—The ‘ Bellerophon’ was launched, or rather 
launched itself, on October 6th, 1786. Stormy 
loosened the supports, and before the appointed time the sh 


Gardner, 


weather had 

p Was 

seen to shake. To avoid disaster, the ceremony was reduced to 
. 


throwing the customary bottle of port at the bows, after drinking 


H.M.S. ‘Bellerophon’ Tho dog- 


and the hull 


a glass to the success of 
shores were cut away—they were already giving 
slid into the Medway. The invited company came too late. The 
ship was not employed till 1793. It took part in the “Glorious 
First of June” (1794), in the battle of the Nile, and was in the 
thick of the fight at Trafalgar. Ten years later came the incident 
which has made its name more than commonly familiar,—the 
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surrender of Napoleon. The story is told at length here, and. we 
see the falsity of the charges brought against our Government, 
and that by people who ought to know better. Napoleon made 
more than one attempt to escape to America. Failing in this, 
he proposed to “become a guest at our fireside,’ some one 
expresses it. The surrender was unconditional, and it was made 
to an English ship because any other European Power would in all 
probability have put him to death on the spot. The story of the 
ship’s career is well worth reading, always interesting, and some- 


as 


times instructive. Here is an item of the per contra side of a 
free Press, with a lively competition for news. The London 
newspapers published the fact that a large convoy of ammunition 
sail early in October for the Mediterranean, 
Spies in England sent the 


and stores would 

escorted by only four men-of-war., 

news to France, and the French sent seven ships of the line and 
rates to intercept. 


two frig 
Unfortunately he was prevented by adverse circum- 


the alert. 
stances from dealing the counter-stroke which he intended. The 
As 


we see the seamy side of 


No harm came, for Lord Howe was on 


offending newspapers promptly charged him with cowardice. 


soon as we have a war—or an election 


government by parties. 

Britannia’s Calendar of Heroes. By Kate Stanway. (G. Allen 
net.)—The plan of this book, which comes with a 
commendation from the Head-Master of Eton, 
according to the days of the 


and Sons. 5s. 
is to arrange the 
great deeds which it commemorates 
year. No day wants its hero or heroine; for indeed there are 
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more than one to be mentioned, with an interesting diversity of | 


achievement. Here is a day taken at random (June 6th) :— 


“(1) Sergeant G. Syman, R.A.: unmasks a battery under heavy 


fire in Crimean War. (V.C.) 
(2) Captain John Mackenvie, Seaforth Highlanders: worked 
two Maxim guns anc cleared stockade in Ashanti War. 


(V.C.) 

(3) Quartermaster W. Bridges, R.N.: went down to shell-room 
after an explosion and prevented further catastrophes by 
wrapping up the fragments. (Albert medal.) 

(4) Lily Taylor (9), clergyman’s daughter: drowned in trying 
to save her ‘g 


sister. 


Would it not be a good thing for schoolmasters and parents to 


possess themselves of this book and, on proper occasions, read out 
the day’s record? It should not be turned into routine, but made 
something of a festival. 

East Africa (British). Compiled by Somerset Playne. Edited 
by F. Holderness Gale. (Foreign and Colonial Compiling and 
Publishing Company. Cloth, 25s.; morocco, 84s.)—This very 
handsome volume is worthy of its subject. It commences with 
a history of the region. This may be said to begin with the 


Portuguese occupation in the early. years of the sixteenth century. 
; from 1895, when the British Government 
from the British East Africa Company. 

For 1909-10 the 
the 


we get a sum short 


The present régime date 
took over the Protect 
The finance is not 


orate 
estimate 
id from the 
ed 


as 


vet 


satisfactory. 
erant-in-a 
of 





shows an income of £5: Adding 


Home Treasury of £138,000, the estimat 


There is a Res 


expenditure (£745,725) by £72,340. 

£45,910 which is to be applied to the deficit, but will leave an 
adver balance. Information is given about the native tribes, 
about the supply of labour—Mr. Playne has some suggestions 


under this head which illustrate the difficulty of dealing with the 
native question—about rainfall, &c. Details about agriculture, 
sport, &c., follow. We have also information about churches, 


schools, and cognate matters. 





Dy Divers Paths. (Gay and Hancock. 3s. 6d. net.)—This 
“ Note-book of Seven Wayfarers” gives us a number of reflective 
and descriptive pieces, in prose and verse, contributed by seven 
writers. “A.M.” furnishes the largest part; indeed, forty-one 
out of a total of fifty-eight are so subscribed. The other names 
are Greville Macdonald (four), Maude E. King (two), Eleanor 
Tyrrell (three), C. H. Herford (five), May Sinclair (two), G. C. 
Cotterell (one). We may mention as a charming landscape, “ A 
Restins *e (Fordingbridge) ”; “Three White Princesses,” which 
all cat-lovers will appreciate; “Mrs. Browning’s Month,” a study 
of springtime. These are by “A. M.” Professor Herford con- 
tributes “ Highways and Byways in Kent” and Miss Eleanor 


Tyrrell some South African reminiscen 


1906-1909, by Charles T. 


Popular History of Men and 


The Asquith King. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 


Measures - 


Parliament, 
5s. net.) —This 
mal, and entertaining, as personal writing 
always is in skilful hands, whether it ought to be or not. We can 
recommend it as excellent reading ; it does not, we think, pretend 
to be Mr. King will have to publish 


is very pers 


more. Let us hope that 


a very much revised edition in the near future, 
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(Kelly’s 
for London only, 
We have 
grown so familiar with its completeness and its accuracy, with 
the regularity with which the constantly shifting life, commercial 
and social, of this vast city is recorded, that we cannot appreciate 
the care and labour which are expended in its production. In the 
London portion there are two thousand three hundred and fifty- 
eight pages measuring about twelve by eleven inches and mostly 
four-columned: it would be an interesting calculation to work 
out the number of ordinary volumes to which this is equivalent, 
Of course a directory of London implies much information about 
other places. So there is, following the list of London bankers, 
another of provincial, Colonial, and foreign bankers extending to 
a hundred and fifty-three pages, with the names of the London 
We must not forget to mention the 





Post Office London Directory, with County Suburbs. 
Directories. In one vol., 40s.; in two, 43s. 6d.; 


25s.) —We have to welcome again this gigantic annual. 


houses on which they draw. 
admirable map. 


— — 


Black Tournai Fonts in England. By Cecil H. Eden. (Elliot 
Stock. 5s. net.)—A “black Tournai” font is made of a blue-black 


marble found in the banks of the Scheldt near Tournai, in Hainault. 


Seven of them are known to exist in England, and there are others 


on the Continent. The two best-known specimens are to be seen 
in Winchester Cathedral and Lincoln Minster. The other churches 
which possess them are St. Michael’s, Southampton, East Me 

and $. Mary .Bourne (all in Hampshire), Thornton Curtis in 


Lincolnshire, and St. Mr. Eden has taken much 
pains to give accurate descriptions of them, and has 
illustrations. 

architecture that Mr. 
for the dili; 


Peter’s, Ipswich. 
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an 
Eden hi: 
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Fence with 


with is 
of 
and many thanks are due to him 
has followed it. 


his descriptions photographic 


interesting church 





byway 
trodden, 
which he 





We have noticed earlier numbers of Geographical Pictures 
(A. and C. Black), and may now mention Series XI. in two 
packets (6d. each). These are “ Lakes,” exhibiting varieties of 
formation, as volcanic and alluvial basins, and differences of 
barriers, &c. All are taken from photographs.——With these 
may be noticed The Child’s World of Pictures (same —* 
Is. 6d.), Highland cottages, Irish huts, woods at different seasons, 
jungles, wild beasts, &c., each picture having an tials j 
letterpress ; also The Scholar’s Book of Travel, in two parts, “The 


sritish Isles’ (1), “ ene ” (2) (G. Philip and Son, 1s. 3d. each), 
giving descriptions of important spots with appropriate letter- 


press. 





New Eprrions.—Judaism as Creed and Life. By Morris Joseph. 
(G. Routledge and Sons. 38s. 6d. net.)——War Songs of Great 
Britain. Selected by Harold E. Butler. (A. Constable and Co 
2s.)\—A collection of between seventy and eighty poem 
chosen from English poets, from Shakespeare onwards.——A Great 
Conspiracy. By Sir Robert Anderson. (John Murray. 6d.)—A 
shortened edition of the author’s “Side-lights on Home Rule.” 

lerbert Fry’s London Charities. Edited by John Lane. Forty- 
ninth Edition. (Chatto and Windu ls. Gd. net.)—A very 
remarkable record. 
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Adams (J.), Israel's Ideal, cr 8vo 


(T. & T. Clark) 1 t 46 





Androntsos (¢ Validity of English Ordinations, cr 8vo (Richards) net 
sate (H. N.), The He althful Spirit, er 8vo (Longmans) net 2/6 
Bin ham (EL), A Gilbertese-English Dictionary, 8vo Unwin) net 10,6 
Bottler (M.), Modern Bleaching Agents and Detergents, 8vo 

(Scott & Greenwood) net 0 
Bottomley (H. H.), Clark’s College System of Typewriting ...\Simpkin) net 36 
Brett (J.), The Garden of God, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 36 























Carlyle (G.), The Present Peril, cr 8vo (E. Stock 26 
Chadwick (W. E.), Social Relationships in the Light of Christianity, « 
(Longmans) net 5 
Chanter (J. F.), The Life and Times of Martin Blake, 1593-1673 (Lane net 106 
Conyneton (M.), How to Help, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 66 
Darwin (G. H.), Scientific Papers, Vol. III., roy 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
kmerson z V.), Manual of Physical Geography, 8vo : (I 60 
Farthing .R.), Songs of Our Pilgrimage, 12mo 26 
Fox (M.), rhe Seve n Nights, cr 8vo nants Stock) 6/0 
Green (E. A Will ina Well, cr 8vo S. Paul) 6/0 
Grenfell (W. and others, Labrador: the Country and the People, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Hammond ), Magister Moritur, cr 8vo (Skeffing 50 
Hassall (A.), The Great Rebellion, 1603-1660, Smo ‘ 26 
Hayden (R. A.), Flowers from My Garden: Poems (Cornish Bros.) net 26 
Hilliard (A. E.) & Botting (C. G.), Elementary Latin Exercises (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Hume (F.), The a ado Jewel, cr 8vo Everett) 69 
Ingram (A. F. W.), Into the Fighting Line, cr Svo (Gardner & Darton) 376 
Jones (C. P.), Tr - rs’ Law, 8vo Simpkin) net 5/0 
Krehbiel (H. E.), A Book of Ope ras, cr Svo (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Lyon (T. L.) aa Fippin (E, O.), The Principles of Soil Management, cr Svo 
(Macmillan) net 7/6 
re eer (Macmillan) net 5/0 


Martin (E.), Surgical Diagnosis, roy 8vo . Kimpton) net 28/0 





Mastin (J.), The Autobiography of a Picture, cr 8vo (F. V. White) 6/0 
Neville (H. M.), A Corner in the North, cr 8vo ' (Simpkin net 26 
Oesterley (W.O. E.), Jewish Doctrine of Mediation, cr 8vo (Skeffington) net 3/6 
Representative College Orations, cr 8vo ...... sceseeee(Maemillan) net 6/0 
Rhodes (J. F.), Historical Essays, 8V0 ........csccccecceseeereeereee (Macmillan) uet 99 
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Seymour (A.), Modern Printing Inks, 8vo 


.. (Scott & Greenwood) net 5,0 
Slatte ry (C L.), Present Day Preaching, cr 8vo. penensnen 


(Longmans) net 3 6 












Socialize 1 Chr urch (The), cr 8vo (R. Culley) net 26 
Spencer (W. G and Gask (G. E.), The Practice of Surgery (Churchill) net 2 0 
Stephens (S.), ~ nna’s Snowdr "Sto (Dean) net 2/6 
Sylvester (J ‘ollected Mathematical Papers, Vol. IIT., rov Svo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 18/0 
Taylor (HA. C. C. , Fame’s Pathway, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Temple Dictionary of the Bible (The), roy 8vo (Dent) net 10/6 
Titchener _ (E. B.), Lectures on the Experimental Psychology of the 

T) ‘ rocesses, cr Sve (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Upt G. ), Standard Concert Repertory, 12mo (s Paul) net 5/0 
Wa H.), The Literature of the Victorian Era (Camb, Univ. Press) net 10,0 


ilker (. .), A History of Maidenhea (Hunte \ rhurst) net 50 
Wa (B, C.), Key to Practic al Exercises in Geography (Macmillan) net 3/6 
1 (Prof.), The Law and the Prophets, 8vo (Macmillan) net 8/6 
World Real but Invisible (The), by “* Aziel, ’ er 8v0 (C. Taylor) net 36 


d, 8vo 


Wroth (H. T.), A Treasury of Thoughts on Praycr, er 8vo ...(E. Stock) net 3/6 
Wynne (M.), A Blot on the Scutcheon, cr 8vo . : (Mills & Boon) 690 
Scale of Charges ‘for Advertisements, 
a 

Ovursipe Pace (when pores le), Fourreen Guineas. 
Pace ialialhlentaned £12 12 Narrow Column(Third of Page) £t 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 6 6 0 | Half Narrow Column nails 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/ Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
Companirs, 
Outside Pace £16 16 0O| Inside Pace £1414 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and ls. a 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 


Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of pas e, 163. an inch, 
Broad column following “* Publications of the Week,’’ 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements pennesline to space, 

Terms: net. 

Terms of Subscription. 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 

Yearly. oon 4 Quarterly. 
I ling postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom GS 8 6 wn OM 8 une 07 2 
Tn postage to any of the British 
(clonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &c. : » oe ey 016 3 ~9 8 2 


LIBERTY & CO’S WINTER SALE 
TO-DAY 


AND THROUGHOUT JANUARY 


BARGAINS 


IN THE WORLD-FAMED 


DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Itlustr t-free. Liberty & Co. Ltd. Regent St. London 


ACCIDENTS oF Att KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,700,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. Vian, Secretary. 


ited Catalogue px 


BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT Bri itish E na ~ ~y The. é a ie m ap _ 1 aaa d 
» a Br Firm for Wat« , Clocks, and Chr 
TO THE KING. " ye The only G rand Prize awarded for 
mi al “4 ilators, Chronographs, and 
Shi ps’ Compas 


NEW CATAL OGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CQO. Ltd., 


Makers of the creat West minster Clock, Bi¢ Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, E.C. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 


r 
Z DENTS 


TRADE-MALE. 


Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies t Hair 

Prevents S rf and Paldness. 

Sizes, 3'6, -, 106. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROW! AND'S, 67 Hatrron Garpen, Lonpon, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. 
well known as Makers, 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class 


for which they employ 


THOMAS & 


Breeches 


SONS, besides being 


Sporting 


Clothes for town 
or country wear, 


a@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROCK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 


Chairman: 
LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on Is 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this aba.e- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the 


Right Hon. 


Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on ution to any of the 
Compeny’s Otlices or Agents, ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


NAPIER 
First and still best. 


NAPIER 
Six-cylinder Napier. 


30 hp. Six-cylinder Noiseless 


NAPIER 


** The most charming car to drive or to be 


driven in.”"—ARTHUR BROWN, Esq. 


THREE YEARS’ 
GUARANTEE, 


Models : 


Prices : 


10 h.p. to 90 h.p. ) 
£225 to £1,500.) 


S. F. EDGE (1907) Ltd., 14 New Burling cn Street, London, W. 


NAPIER NAPIER 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


SPEEDILY CUR? 


FLATULENCE, 
DIARRHCA, 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, 
IMPURE BREATH, 


HEARTBURN, 
&c. 
Highly rec led by the Medical Pro 


PREVENT ANY AN ILLNESS 


fess mist 1d Stores Biscuits, Is., 2s., and 4s, per t 
Poder, 3: a pm ser bettie ; Lozenges, ls. 1)d. tin, 
CHARCOAL - HOC OL ATS S.—Highly nutritious 1 digestible. May be 
enjoyed | ws nd that ordinary chocolates cause indigestion or 

A mu dity, Recommended for children, Sold in tins, ls. each 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


‘KELOVIN’? 


THE ESSENCE OF TURTLE IN PORT WINE. 
The Ideal Restorative. 
To be obtained through any Wine Merchant, Grocer, or Chemist (holding @ 


Wine Lice , 3s. Gd. per Bottle, or from the Proprietor in cases of three 
bottles for 10s. 6d., delivered free for cash. 


H. J. GRIFFIN, Wine Merchant, 
11 TRINITY SQUARE, TOWER HILL, LONDON, 


E.C. 
“The Fascination of supreme value” 


is the Title of the Illustrated Catalogue of 


HAMPTON §S 


TO-DAY Great Annual 
and until Furnishing 
29th INST. S ALE 


May we 


A request by telephone, telegraph or post 
will secure you a copy in a few hours. 


send you a catalogue ? 


*Phone—Gerrard 30, T.A.—" Hamitic, London.” 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, sS.wW. 
Hampton and Sons, Ltd., have no connection 


whatsoever with any other Furnishing House 
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AD‘ES’ 
d tryanston Square, W., 
OF ROOMS TO LET UNFURNISHED. 
Room. Apply € the SECRETARY. 





CHAMBERS, York Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C.. SETS 
& c.) General Dining- 


RESIDENTIAL 
and Chenies Street, 
Bath (h. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


QURREY COUNTY COUNCIL. 
to 1909, 
EDUCATION. 


EDUCATION ACTS, 1902 
COUNTY INSPECTOR OF 
COMMITTEE INVITE 


The SURREY EDUCATION APPLICATIONS 
for the appointment of INSPECTOR OF EDUCATION in the County of 
Surrey, to date from April Ist, 1910. 

The salary will ¢ ommence at £500 per annum, and will rise by increments of 





£25 for each year of approved service to a maximum of £800. 
Application must be made on the Official Form, and be delivered at the 
undermentioned address not later than 10 a.m. of Thursday, February 10th, 


1910. 

Applicants must not be under 30 nor over 4 years of age, and must hold a 
Degre oued some re sognised University in the U nited Kingdom. 

Full } culars as to the duties and conditions of the appointment, and 


Official Y orm of Application, can be obtained from— 
RAMSAY NARES, Secretary. 
County Education Office, Kingston-upon-Thames, 


ui ANLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SE C )ONDAR Y SCHOOL. 





MUNICIPAL 


with good 


soon as possible, an an ASSIST ANT-MASTER, 
SUBJECTS. 


GEOGRAPHY and some ENGLISH 
Salary £140, rising to £200. 
and should be returned to, the 


WANTED as 
qualifications, to teach 
Teaching experience essential. 

Forms of application may be obtained from, 
undersigned as early as possible. 

JOHN HODDER, 
Secretary. 


yYD AL MOUN = SCHOOL, COLW YN BAY. 


The GOVERNORS are PREP ARE D- to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
the position of HEAD-MASTER, which will be vacant in September next.— 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, C. H. MITCHELL, 22 Lord Street, 
Liverpool. 


hy QUIRED by the COUNC IL of JEWS’ COLLEGE, 

a fully qualified TEACHER to assist in preparing candidates for the 

and CLASSICS. He will be called 
The salary will be £100 per 


_E ducation Of fice 2s, Town Hi: ull, Hi inle 


a}, a fully Examination in ENGLISH 
upon to devote twelve hours a week to his duties, 
annum. 

Applications, together 
monials, should be received 


recent testi 


with copies of not more than five 
House, 


by the SECRETARY, Queen Square 
Guilford Street, London, W.C., on or before the 2nd otf Fe bruary. 


Hq EQUIRED by Old-Established Publishers, the part 

services of a GENTLEMAN with a knowledge of Arc haeology, Architec- 

af &e., to keep TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTIONS of places in this 

count try up to date. Permanent engagement ? suitable man,—Address, 
* TOP OGRAPHIC AL,’ ’ c/o Streets, 30 Corr unill, E, 


WwW ARDEN in Holy Orders REQUIRE D, for the St. 
Asaph and Bangor Clerical Education Society. Salary £350 and house 
(in Bangor). Good academical qualifications ensontial. Full particulars of 
work and conditions may be obtained from the Rev. T. H. VAUGHAN, Vicarage, 
Northop, Flintshire, to wh« ym applications must be sent in before Fe bruary 3rd. 


A= LED PUPIL to JOU RNALISM. —We ll- known 


os 


JOURNALIST and AUTHOR, of wide practical experience, residing in 
the country near London, would take a YOUNG MAN TO TRAIN thoroughly 
for Journalism. Bent, good education, and highest references eee 
—Box 388, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Ww. Cc 


YAINTING and DRAWING MISTRESS.—, ARTIST 
(Portraits and Genre Pictures) is OPEN to VISITING ENGAGEMENT 

in high-class School, or would RECEIVE SCHOOL CLASS at her Kensington 
Studio. Exhibitor Royal Academy, Provincial and Scottish Galleries, Previous 
experience.—Box 387, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Ty\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 


have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 


Premium, Three years’ 


eo TERING 


4 Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. 


eourse. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


IR KBEOK CO Lin BG Ga, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 


DAY AND EVENING 

University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 

Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 

recognised Teachers of the University, The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for Research. 

Full partic ulars on application | to the SE CR ET ARY. 


VrESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for 3 years, given by the Drapers’ 
Company, and other Entrance Scholarships of the value of £35 to £50, will be 
offered at an Examination to be held in MAY, 1910, 

Candidates must have passed the Matriculation Examination oran equivalent. 
Holders of Scholarships will be required to enter into residence in October, 1910, 
and to read for a Degree in Arts or Science to be approved by the Council. 

For Calendar and further particulars as to Scholarships, epply to the 
Secretary, Miss 8S. M. SMEE, Westfield College, Finchley Road, N.V 





CLASSES. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


—— 


HALL, HERTS. 


Numbers limited to 24, 


GIRLS’ 


ARPENDEN 


A HOME SCHOOL for YOUNGER GIRLS. 
Fees 100 gns. per annum. 


Principal: Miss ENGLISH (late Senior Mistress of Priors Field, Godalming), 
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CHER WELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge ~ 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teache rs’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten 

FLEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. aterm. School, £6 103. to £3 10s. a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 
Full partiontngs from the PRINCIPAL. 


peBasTon HIGH sc ‘HOOL FOR GIRLS, "Limited, 
4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, ¢ Pambridse Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 He agley. Road (next door to the School). House. 
Mistress, Miss FLOR : Ni ‘E N. DA 
TERM BE GAN ‘JANU ARY 18ra. 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING 





a term, 


Prospectuses, &c., 


A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

QOUTHE ORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
h sident—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 


ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, Hon. and Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D,— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

r HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
A 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become ‘Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges an 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hy ziene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 
KH ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Ex duc ation. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Schol irships apply to the Principal, Miss E. L AW RE NC E. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JE RSE «a 
e Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathir 1g; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistre sses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms fot 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


JINEHURST, C ROW BOROUGH, SU ISSE x. The above 

_ OPENED in SEPTEMBER asa COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS. Prin 
cipal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), &c. Assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford P.T.C.)—Pro 
spectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 


LeHFrieLp, | HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METC ALFE FE and Miss WALLIS, 
SPR ING TER M, JANU ARY 





GARDENS 
Principal, 


and Painting 
Universities i 





APRIL 8ru. 


W INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE, LANCASHIRE 
(Removed from Berlin 1867.) Principals: The Misses SIMON, Miss 

A. L. JANAU, B.Sc. Honours (Lond.\, Miss ETHELWYN M. AMERY, 

B.A.(Lond.) The Annual Review and Prospectus m ry be obtained by applying 


to the PRINCIPALS. SPRING TERM COMMENCED JANUARY 2isr. 
A7EYBRIDGE LADIES’. SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
This School is Strongly Ree mali to those who wish for a healthy 
training of mind and body. Retined 


home. Good grounds, Position hich, 
and one of the healthiest in England, Principal—Miss E, DAWES, M.A., 
D.Lit.Lond. ; Classic al Sch olar, Girton, 


25TH TO 











“ves HAL L SCHOOL, 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
(For over 50 years at Forest Hill, ‘SE. ) 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
Adv: unced Mode rn Education for the Daughters of Gentle men 
PREPAR ATORY HOME 


| | INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, Me arge playground and gardens. 
the Misses EVERARD. 

Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., 
Boys’ Preparatory School), Remenhain, Hindhead 
| | Saadaatitatinadiasie: ER HALL WORTHING, 

with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses 'TRIT TON 


(puzeccs LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, N EW . 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN Practic: il, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist R. H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouse -M AR AIC HE R 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Sees, Fruit Preservir r pals 
LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.H.S. Sec Pros; ctus, 


Opens September under 


late Principal 
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‘T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL | pyeapte 1Y COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. 
—" ———_— FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 

ea WINGATE, M.A. (Girton Coll and Miss POTTER. Line gh TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND 

‘ iforts com d with the Hichest Educational Advantages. AGEN( 3, &c. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE- 

XT TERM BEGINS oun MONDAY, January 24th. VOTED to Bat KWARD and DELICATE BOYS, For Ge tlemen’s Sons only, 

- . : - — " > Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20, 
VI ‘Ds AL 1 SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, Y O& K- A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors for a maximum of 
( ys l Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss ER 35 pupils. A small “Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils. Work on 
} ; tion in bracing moorland air. Hihe oe q larger farms for wider experience. 
Surveying, levell 








tes : _ ’ ng, carpentering, lathe work, shoeing, riding, driving, 
aTEWNHA M ILLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. sk voting, mill r, butter-making, grooming, all farm jobs. Model | r 
\ wO SCHOLAR hi 3, one for Classics and ne for Modcrn Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing and shaping, pheasant 


£50 a year for three years. Other rearing. Fruit plantations, graiting, budding, gardening, &e. G« 





read , each ol . - ° 

- 3 { i th results of the Cambridee High Local ing Course, First-class plant, whole house lighted by electric light umps 

5 » in June.—Pa rs can be obtained from the PRINCIP AL. and lathe driven by power, Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dai rying, 
x eur Chem y, & 


, PELIX SCHOOL, SOCTRWOLD.| SSeS ee eee ee. 2808. 28 
[,HiGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
4 


o i. - 7 r 3 SI a> 
Head-Mistress—M LUCY SILCOX, NEAR READING, 








SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2lisrt. n Se) l for Rove from 12 to 19 Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
; x ' ' AR Ay WAG field swit th.] tor 7. 
”  eepateadgaiee HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 2 peeing 7 gf mattis urticulars of Scholarships, and other 
) M KIN HURCH, B.A. (H ) H Mistr M informa apply the Head-Mast JOUN RIDGES, M.A., at the S 
} ] Vises KK NGr-C Pit tl, > ° I n I r y 3 
ooM CING-CHURCH I h moc rm © cn tic =. ape hoeaily, lange r Pp P | N GH A M SO H 00 a 
; ‘ For I » ay ythe PRINCE . An EXAMINATION will take place at Uppincham on March 15th, 16th, 
_KELLFIELD, RH ww AL yy |} py pr 
s | 1-Mistr Mis Nag pt & M aa ” : +} " A » ¢ the He Master, Rev. HARRY W McKENZI 
t Eton ‘ _ gh eer aggees pucdnggn teen de Andrews). | by Ist of 3 Candidates are entertained free of charge if aplication 
Modern ed - & hid . h. Li grounds, gravel ul, " made by M h let 
i rae y. 
’ ’ y ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , ’ 
(ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-Scbool for Girls. |/[‘ HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
( Beautiful position, } ESM aves RET. Hees Sp Sa, Sees SPRING TERM COMMENCED JANUARY lira, 
A. ME! vil L. GREEN B A., I don, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate } : to be addreesed to the BURSAR. 


(T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE —Thorough | [ )UNSTABLE SCHOOL. Built 1888. Fine buildings 


(ae : m2 H ite, 50Oft. a ea. Fully « ed science 1 
N t l i w ] r ira yn < . field Cn t MM atur r 
| w l | r { SHO! lerms forma ‘ , 2 acm Gal , 
I i oth rticulars apply to t SECRETARY 4 I Mr. I , AP] . ‘ per a 7 
23 H Road, inclusive ytoH Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’s, SUR- LANDOWV SEBY 0081367 
A BITON HILL.—P pal Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselk # 7 / SOUTH WALES. ° 
BUSSEUX. The EASTER TERM BEGAN on JANUARY 20th, 1910, Public School. Moderate fe eaitier conten, G@ébslesdhiy Bamstection 
” La, v S« M . 
I W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 
OME EDUCATION OF YOUNG ( MIL, uDEE N, limited — . ~ ; 
H° “ by Scott M ter (M.A.Edin.) wife (B.A.len4). — HAN‘ TAYLORS SCHOOL EC. 
" Bracing « gy : tra cha enages FIVE EN NCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys u 14 on June 11th, 1910, 
ref moderat i pectus, with full informa W ! JUNE 28th, 291) l 3 ! NEX RM 
Rev. I. LAWRIE, M A., and Mrs. LAWRIE, B.A., Laurencekirk, | I NS JANUARY Bor lars ay t cl 


feeds GRAMMAK SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 





(JHE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDRI 
NCED.} PHYSICAI LHEALTH Certificates, hy ] r the M le ) stot I r 
ATE A SPINAL CURVATURE ] rey ltreatmeut, | @ : . LDA y 
t a ri i 1 \ Edueation nndert ‘ be 1 ‘ ( Ww ATKIN MLA. ¢ 
I | parti ars br in M BEATRICE WICKINS, PS W I CH SCHOOL 
I \ ex. l Muster A K. W rSON M.A 0 ) 
JASTBOURNE. 12: Devonshire Place.—Private Con-| Preparation for tniversity. Army and Navy, and profess <a 
4 t Hox M M Ek DECREE EAST 1GENTLEMI | . HI ‘ AG 4. - a eiiaite 
at abov Det l best |] fil thourne, § th-West - : : 
i t 1 nur ind certified English and Swedish inast. FING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
I Wellt ed lerms from 4} cuir 1 week \ POUR N SCHOLA PS (4 £10) 
r JUNE 1 t 17t f ( 1 r 
Q PER H AND LI ADDING Home-S hool for ( s f ARMY NA I \N POLICI ENGINE! IN¢ ’ ' 
\ | y Pupils ea f i nf " < I iI ( CHOOT! } rom " NI ‘ 
‘ A 3 St f i i H M A. J. GALPIN, M.A 
to § st Par \ M BULLO 





(TAMMERERS and all interested in the 
“STAMMET! NG ITS TREATMENT AND REMINISCENCES OF A . 
S Mh RER ost-free, B BEASLEY Dept. B. Tarrangower, » . . 

Geisclion Lenk, Geiodiabens, 0.0, a ee Q4* HAM SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 22np, 23np. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS) AND COLLEGES. 


Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER 


if) ASTBOURNE a0 3222S 2B. M * A Y PLACE, MALVERN WELLS. 
i 2 


resident—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. § em, ; 7 seen 
Oilsiaue Ma. bie teal ee en ee eek tee PF 2ED FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OSBORNE, 
‘ ] I , 7 the whol hool. Cadet 
punenring Cueeen. FA ek eee oe wae For Illustrated Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
t € Ollie i . SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 


({uRIST's COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 5S. FOREIGN. 


Heav-MasteEr :— | IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD., 


F. w. AVELING, MW.A., B.Se. RRITI SH CHAPLAIN, for rly ter at 1 } l Te 
- . , rn ’ " 7" at Wr I f A v cei ser | Ex natior 
BE RKHAMSTED SCHOO L.}I; i Wee Meets aa L Holiday pupils socsived 
) Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe 
re f 7 - se A W nN ntific, and Medical Life. : . : ; Sp . 
‘ on > and life: s ssful prep. for (300? FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
& ; land Nauvy.—A y HEAD-MASTER, iH ’ : ] Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near B 
I } tuat ha electr ‘ l h rot} 
Wt KRBORNE PREPARATOR Y¥ SCHOOL fd 1; chaper te Hichest referenees 
h = ‘ required S I N 
— red for Sherborne School, Pu blic hools, and Osborne.—For —— - 2D 
pert enly to gre Head-Master, LITTLI ‘TON POWYS, M.A.,, Acrer | I RENG H Ll ct WIDOW of Pa ton 
I n | LALO! 4 i] . ‘ { ‘ . 
J re. | ea ! Add , oR 


R? DAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. |e’ 


. . { 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A, (4 
I 
V 





For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER 


] ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HER'T'S—bracing climate ‘ jj \US WALDFRIEDEN,” HOLZKIRCH on QUEIS 
d a ng health, intellect 1 ! ‘ 





racter. rouzh systema ILESI 

e 1 7 “ 3, ¥ t pressur Boys taught to think l Artist HOME and refined family life for a 1 ted number of LADTI 
< lou heir hand h ious d rence ! irably respected, North G . £ p . Mu nging, Art } Grat.< 3 1 i 
0 he Exper f te hoy ae ak 7 > ait tn Heme 

‘DD ‘TY mr? Dp ‘ ’ x \ y I ( t tl i t of the I I 
a© LICl LTT RAL COLLEGE, T AMWORTH.—Youths Mount triy 1d winter spor Referé en iri , 

I ned on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or C nies. Blacksmiths’ work, Pr y to tl Principal, Fran A. DEVENTER VON KUNOW; 
Carpentry, Kiding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, oI fi, Bor J.& J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, Londor 
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HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Ringing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. ortunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical tg es Cookery (skilled chef) and of essmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England. .—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


DARIS.—MARTYAMI, 43 Rue du Ranelagh.—EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for a few GIRLS who wish to perfect themselves in 
French, Music, Art, &c., and at the same time enjoy a comfortable home-life. 
French conve rsation rapidly acquired by mixing constantly with French 
society. ris visited, under the guidance of experienced Professors. Excur- 
sions to Versailles, Fontainebleau, Chantilly, &c.; also te the Castles on the 
Loire.—Prine ipals: Mademoiselle BARRIER and Miss LAWRENCE. 


PARs— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
Concerts and Galleries attended. —Apply, 46 Rue du 

















first-class 
spoken. 
of Paris, near the Bois. 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
TALY. 5 LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME.—High- 
class English PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the 
NOBILITY and GENTRY resident in Rome and elsewhere. Day, Weekly, and 
Whole-Term Boarders. Six Resident Governesses. Whole-Term Boarders, 
50 guineas a Term. fae ply Miss O’MOORE, at above address. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


7 DUCA FEO aR. 

‘1 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, ing, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
_ 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


G cHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 

reliable and highly. recommended establishments. yhen writing 
please state the age e pupil, the district preferred, and give some 


idea of the fees to be 

PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have # wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 


have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Poca (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, Ww. 
Tele phone : I 567 GERRARD, 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS | in 1 ENGLAND “and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 





S 


Y 


tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired. —UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS— 

The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at home or abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BE EVOR, M.A., 22C raven Street, Northumberland Avenue, w.c, 


INVALIDS.—A LIST “MEDICAL MEN 





_~ OF MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “‘ Triform, London,’” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 
NANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
é ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE ‘TOURS. 


07 7s —SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING TOURS, 


including Second-class Return Ticket and accommodation HOTEL 





AU BEPINE, BALLAIGU also Hotels at MONTANA, VILLARS, ST. 

BEATENBERG, WENGEN, LENZERHEIDE, &.—SECRETARY, 5 
En slei rh Gardens, Lon lon, N.W. Z ae. mee a ae 

R.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ : 

e12) = =12s.—OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIERS, 


ALGIERS, PALERMO, February 15th. 
£26 58.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, March 3rd. 
§ aC RET ARY, 5 Ends leigh Garde ns, London, N.Y 


RIV ATE TOURS for GENTLEMEN and G ENTLE- 
WOMEN.—March 23rd, ITALY, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE, &c. 
(Easter in Rome); April 27th, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, KABYLIA, one month 
55 guineas; June Ist, HOLLAND, 14 guineas. Inclusive fees. References ex 
changed.- Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Ri., Anerley, Loudon, 








a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Baa COLUMBIA. (To (To Old Etonians and Others.) 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) Op first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10%, to 30%.—Por 

















full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada, Bankers : Sank of B.N.A, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver, 
YPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding, 
—Miss | NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
mn oO 42AeGet 2 © Bw SB. 
SERIALS and SHORT STORIES | WANTED; also HUMOROUS 
SKETCHES 
NORTHERN NEWSP APE R SY NDIC ATE, KENDAL, 
Ky PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
“1 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from E pilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRIt SEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
Mm ABLE POULTRY. : 
CHICKENS and FOWLS (trussed), a couple carriage paid. DUCKS, 
GEESE, TURKEYS in season. NEW-LAID EGGS, 2 dozen or more c¢ arriage 
paid. C OOKING EGGS, excellent quality. Hampers supplied. Orders executed 
immediately.—Further particulars trom Miss GRUNDY, Royston, Herts. 
ELSH MOUNTAIN LAMB, DRESSED CHICKENS, 
NEW-LAID EGGS, HONEY, &c., direct from farm to consumer, 
Very best quality only supplied, weekly or fortnightly deliveries undertaken, 
and all carriage paid. Special terms to large consumers. Further partic uleon 
stamped envelope.—BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Llandrillo, Merionethshire, 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition), A 
trial is solicited from all those who appreciate really good Coffee, 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3 lb., 4/-; 6 lb., 7/6, CARRIAGE PAID, 
Ground Coffee, o, td. per Ib. more. Special terms for large Consumers, 
mple and testimonials free on applic —, 


_ JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C 


USIC AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Department 

ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, 

e pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 

MUHDO H, MURDOCH and CO., 463 Oxford Street, W.; City Showrooms: 
Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E. é. : an Branches. | 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and "Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 




















APPEAL. 


LRPsaraL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
E mbankment, London, | Ww.c, 





ABts AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION — ~ SOCIETY. 
9rx EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 


NEW GALLERY, 121 Regent Street, 
_10 to 6. Admission ls, Bao 6d.) 


) ARE BOOKS.— Wordsworth’s s Poems, Ist edit., 2 vols. 
calf, £3 3s., 1807 ; Churchill's Voyages and Travels, 6 vols., calf, £3, 1704; 
Edward FitzGerald’s Works, 7 vols., £8 8s., for £3 3s.; Lytton’s Novels, 23 vols., 
hf. calf gilt, £44s.; Tom Moore's Poetical Works, 10 vols., full morocco, £2 10s. ; 
Singleton’s Dutch and Flemish Furniture, illus., 42s., for lls.; Hawkins and 
Kenyon’s Silver Coins England, 1887, 35s.; Rudge 's History Gloucestershire, folio 
calf, 1779, £6 6s. ; Menpes's Paris Tliustrat ed, 20s. l.; — The Monk, 
3 vols., illus., 7s. 6d.; Rousseau’s Jonfessions, 2 vals, ; Hare’s Story 
of My Life, 6 vols., 63s., for 14s.; Dawkins’ Cave Hunting and Early Man in 
Britain, 2 vols., £4 10s.; Anne Pratt's Wild Flowers, 2 
BAKER’SGREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STRE E . 
OOKS WANTED.— —Highest prices given for Old S porting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Shardslen 
_ a4 Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 
Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, kc. Any quantity for immediate cash. 
Buyers sent any distance.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 





Ww. 





s., 12s., for 6a.— 
‘BIRMINGHAM, 











PLAYER'S 
“WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT 


4. 
} OZ. 


Per 
N.B.—PLAYER’S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT is manu- 


factured only from ripe Virginia Tobacco, and in the same manner 


which has earned for the original PLAYER’S NAVY CUT 4 


world-wide reputation. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
CIGARETTES (citier 
3* per packet or 10 


These Cigarettes have an immense sale, due entirely to their high 





quality and excellence of manufacture. “ Beautifully Cool and 
Sweet Smoking.” 
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«There 1s nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 


CONNOISSEURS 
as 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 
Special 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtaived at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


As a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Dr. J. Collis Growne’s 


CHLORODYNE | 


is unrivalled, and is admitted by the Profession 
to be the most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 
It acts like a Charm in Diarrhoa 

palliative in Ni 


and Dysentery, 


and is the ouly uralgia, Gout, 


theumatism. 


Convincing Medical ve accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemi Is. 1id., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d. Insist on having “34 J. Collis Browne's 


Chlorodyne, the Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 


THE NATIONAL SE RVICE LEAGUE 
(A Stiret 
President - FIELD- MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.- To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopic by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSECRIPIION, 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ s.d.| 2 s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presid .. 25 0 O| Members is a ». 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
V Vice-Presidents , 5 0 0} Associat th Literature 
Pex rs es. nd Jour M 05 9 
‘Lhe Su cripts n of Ladie id Mem! ers of tl aoe ™ ree is at half 


e cas ! 


ri aaa tee a 


BRANCHES “IN EVERY PART oF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. § 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WEST MINSTER, 8.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 


R= I\VERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 

vu PURCHASED os GAAS amatel themes ta 

‘ue EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limitcd, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C 


Estab‘ished 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


SPEC 


| R. M. S. P.- 





TATOR. 


Onoto 


When you buy a fountain pen there's only one to 
consider—of course you'll get the one that fills itself 
and never leaks—the Onoto—the 
perfect pen. 





British made 
Price 10/6 and upwards of all stationers, jewellers, 
and stores. 
Booklet about it free from Thos. De La Rue & Co., 
Ltd., 319 Bunhill Row, 


Pen 


or those who require a ! 
‘ t ‘el —the new ¢ l een put on then 


London, E.C, 


IMPORTANT.—F 
flexil b aspe 


| value forthe money. Try this new G at your 


It is execp 


Ask your Stationer for Onoto Ink—best for Fountain and all 


other Pens. 


THE CHURCH ARMY. 


KING'S LABOUR TENTS, with the Night Rest; 
QUEEN’S LABOUR RELIEF DEPOTS in all 


THE 
THE 


parts of London, and « 100 other Relief Centre Labour 
Homes, &c., in London and the Province : WORK to home- 
less starving men, and enable r ile UNEMPL OYED 
to ean FOOD AND FIRING for their families, thus 


providing 
RELIEF WITHOUT PAUPERIZATION. 


Help by Self-Hcip. No Degrading Free Dolcs. 
Permanent Reclamation of the Submerged. 
URGENTLY NEEDED Funds, Old Clothes (especially Boots), 
Firewood Orders (38s. 6d. per 100 bundles), and Waste-Paper for 


sorting; also offers of VOLUNTARY SERVICE in Leacue of 
Friend f the Px Men's Help League, Boys’ Aid, City 
Gardet AC 
Chequ C7 1 Barclays’, to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon 
hief See ury, or Mr. W. F. HAMILTON, K.C., Hon. Treasurer, 
He 55 Brya n Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 
Telegram “ Battleare, London.” Teleph i Paddington 3410 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 


MOTOR LIVERIES A SPECIALITE. 


BELL & MILLER, 


LIVERY OUTFITTERS, 
7 Motcomb St., Belgrave Square, S.W. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 
Gentlemen waited upon in Town or at their Country Residence, 


Te! RAM ** LIVERYLIEE.” TELEPHONE: 885 Vicronia, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES AND I 
JANI 


DEPENDENT 
ARY TO APRIL, 


TOURS 


THE ROYAL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


18 Moorgate Street, E.( 


MAIL 


London : + aud S2 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE, 


DIET 


A LIGHT 
The “ Ailenburys ” 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and y d ted meal is required, Whilst « l ly helpful to the 
invalid l dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast, 


In Lins at 1/6& 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 
POOKS Who’s Who and Y« Book, 1909, 2 vols., 4s. 6d., 
cost lls, net; Yellow Book, 13 vols, 42 Catalognes free Alwny 
wanted— I ks illustrated by Aiken, Cruik Row! a, PI Old 
Sport rR s. List of Wants free. Everyt! r that'sa : ippled. Stat 


HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joho B 


walls, 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, en excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Supork yr DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
t very superior to wine 
y sold at higher prices, 
appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
yinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriages 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
lanchester; 26 Market Street. 


CADBURY’S 


of 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 





17/6 9/9 





is the ESSENCE 


COCOA | 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions. 


for to-day and 


The 


every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 


beverage 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and wail 
OLp CORNER 
27 & 29 Brom- 


Mass., U.S.A.; 


scriptions received by, Tue 
BooksTore 
field Street 


INTERNATIO 


( Incorporated ), 
Boston, THE 


An News 


Company, 83 and 85 


Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
SRENTANO, Corner Sth Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 
Supscuiprtion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; Ganranani’s Liprary, 


Tus HaRrotp 
any, Lirp., 35 King Street 


W 1. 


224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; 
A. W:itson Comp 


West, Toronto, Canada; DAWSON 


AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A. T. CHapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tus ANnGuLo- 
AmeEricaAN Dooxseturna Deport, Port Said; 
and Wau. Dawson ANb Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 


AND Gorcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australi PrRictoR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. Battie aANp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. ‘KLEY, Auckland; 
end C. W. Riesy, Adelaide. 


| 





SCHWEITZER’S 
Cocoatina 


THE PERFECT COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
Pepton 
COCOA 


will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
Ls 
Diabetes 
CHOCOLATE. 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
DIABETES. 


each, 


for Persons suffering from 


In Cartons at is. 
Of all Chemists, &c. 


SCHWEITZER and CO., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 


H. Lrp., 


Inc orporated 1830, 


Paid-up Capital my 500,000 
Reserve Fund £1,270,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on app lication. 


“K”" BOOTS 
British built for reliability. 


For nearest Agent write 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, Eng gland, 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 
1 l [P4¥s) ORONSA (tw. se.) 8,000 tons, Jan. 27. 

or COMA (tw.sc.) 11,532 tons, Feb. 10, 

FOR ¢° ] () ‘ Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
~ J Illustrated Handbook on Application, 

: > ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 
LONDON (5 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur St, 

LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER t( NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


THE 
CHARITY GRCANISATION REVIEW. 
JANUARY, 1910. 


poner AND THE RELIEF OF THE 
. Mackay, 


THE RECIDIVIST. H. Davison. 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN DUNDEE. 


L. WALKER, 
THE ENGLISH POOR. 


Mi. CALVERLEY. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London. Price 6d. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should Not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PusuisHER, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 
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JUST PUBLISHED.—THIRD ESLARGED AND 
REVISED EDITION 


With 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. net iediene 4d.) 


BIBLICAL HISTORY 
OF THE HEBREWS. 
By F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D., 


Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and Hon. Canon of Peterborough. 

This Edition has been completely revised, the 
notes have been rewritten and much enlarged, sum- 
maries of the Canonical Books and four Maps have 
been added. In every way the book will be found 
abreast of the most recent scholarship. The fact 
that, in a relatively short time, two editions have 
been exhausted, is an eloquent testimony as to the 
value of the book; and it is confidently expected 
that the present edition will materially add to itg 
reputation. 


JUST PUBLISHED 8vo, cloth, pp. i-lxxi+1-179, 
7s. net (postage 4d.) 


THE SYMPOSIUM 
OF PLATO. 


Edited, with Introduction, Critical Notes, 
and Commentary, 


By R. G. BURY, M.A. 

PRESS NOTICE.—Cambridge Review.—“ The 
Commentary strikes us as sane and shrewd and 
copious without swamping the text; but the most 
valuable part of the book is the introduction of 
seventy pages We will end by warmly commend- 
ing this masterpiece of Plato's art.” 


Crown 8vo, pp. viii-194, 3s. 6d. net (postage 44.) 


LIGHT ARISING: 


Thoughts on the Central Radiance. 
By CAROLINE EMELIA STEPHEN, 


Author of “‘ Quaker Strongholds.” 

Contents :—I. Rational Mysticism.—IT. Quakerism 
and Free Thought.—III. The Quaker Tradition.— 
IV. What does Silence Mean ?—-V. The Door of the 
Sanctuary. VI. War and Superfluities. VIL. 
Living Alone.—VIII. The Faith of the Unlearned, 
—IX. The Fear of Death.—X. Signs and Wonders 
in Divine Guidance.—Letter to Young Friends.— 
Conclusion. 

Spectator.—‘‘ This able exposition of Quakerism.” 

Guardian.—“To those who would know some 
thing of the spiritual experience and methods of 
the Society of Friends we would commend ‘ Light 
Arising.’”’ 


BOOKS FOR THE USE OF 
THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 
By the late J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A, 
ARRANGED IN THE FORM 
OF QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
8vo, sewed. 


1. AN EXPOSITION OF THE XXXIX 


ARTICLES. 6s. net. 


2. A HISTORY OF THE PRAYER- 


BOOK. 3s. net. 


3. THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES 
a ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
2s. 6d. net. 


. HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND. 6s. net. 


NOTES ON THE COSPEL OF 


ST. MATTHEW. 2s. 6d. net. 


6. LECTURES AND QUESTIONS ON 
PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY. 2s. 6d. net. 


a 


HELPS BY THE WAY SERIES. 
By S. STEWART STITT, M.A., 
with Thetford, Ely, late 
Chaplain of Gonville and Caius College, formerly 
Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
SECURED EDITION, 

Crown 8vo, sewed, 2s. net each (postage 2d.) 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 
ANALYSED. (Based on Canon Foakes-Jackson's 
“ Biblical History of the Hebrews."’ 6s, net.) 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 
ANALYSED. (Based on Canon Foakes-Jackson’s 
“ History of the Christian Church.” 8s, net.) 


ENCLISH CHURCH HISTORY 
ANALYSED. 

SCOPE AND AIM OF THE SERIES.—The 
books in this Series are not intended as substitutes 
for the recognised text-books. They are rather to 
test the results of reading, to sum up the essentials 
of the text-book, and to prepare the student for 
examination day. The books will be found admir- 
ably lucid and, at the same time, thorough, 


Rector of Stretham 


W. HEFFER &-SONS, Ltd 
Ltd, 


Cambridge : 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
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DR. JOHNSON & MRS. THRALE 


Including Mrs. Thrale’s Unpublished Journal of the Welsh 
Tour made-in 1774, and much hith unpublished Cort 
sy ndence of the Streatham Coterie. By A. M. BROADLEY. 
With an Introductory Essay by THOMAS SECCOMBE, and 
numerous Illustrations from contemporary Portraits, Prints, 
&e, including 1 in Colour and 1 in Photogravure, demy 
Syo, 164, net 


and attractive volam« 


rio 


mater il ” 
Guardian. 
has made an interesting book it throws much fresi 
1 of Dr. Johnson, Mh Thrale, and the rest of that 
urely find a place on the shelves of every good 


“This ] lsome with its wealth of new 


ht on tl relatior 
company ; it will 


eos 


“Mr L ile has done well in putting on permanent record various un 
published ugs, Which, we gather, have found a place in his own extensive 
collect ithenzum, 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 
AB ographic al Stud y. By EDWARD HUTTON, 
Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous other I]! 


With a 
ustrations, 


demy Svo, 16s, net. 

“Mr. Edward Hutton has written by far the hest book in our language upon 
a theme a ttractive in itself as any in literary history, It is a delightful 
v < It is quick and it is balanced It is learned and it is symputhet 
It throws a full light 1 n a changeable and paradoxical pers nality mach 
m 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY 


A Biography. By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 Photozravures 





and numerous ot!er Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
‘Mr. M le is certainly an entiusiast, and his 2 ul h s made him seek 
Thack« ly le plac T rd of t rvelist’s life will be 
found a ti and useful, ‘conghness with which the we rk 
has | t y be gat { mu et th: the ’ Biblic raphy’ gives 
particu S close upon thirteen hu - Pies > Daily Telegraph, 


MARIA EDGEWORTH 
AND HER CIRCLE 


In the Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon. 
By CONSTANCE HILL, Author of “Jane Austen: her 
Homes and her Friends,” “The House in S Mar 
Surcet,” &e. With numerous J)lustrations by ELLEN 8. tI LL, 
iR product ns ol contemporary Portraits, &e., Cemy Svo, 


ins 





book by > Hill i ad 
pretticr touch on the re-creation a forgotten period, Daily T 


THE SOUL OF A TURK 


By TORIA DE BUNSEN, With 8 Full-page estentions, 


cemy 8vo, 7s. 6.1. net. Second Edition. 
“A htfu iy written narrative of adventurous travel. We th roughly 
recom! 1 this k to « one who enjoys f ving the travels of a plucky, 
entcrt iu *, and exe ti ntelligent won 


MADAME DE MAINTENON 


Her Life and Times, 1635-1719. By C. C. DYSON. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 Black-and-White Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 123. 6d. net. 

In a lovely and entertaining manner Mrs. Dyson relates the chapters of 
this w lerful story With L} t 1 she d ts life at the Court of 
Le Grand Monarqu The illustrations to the v I ent.”” 

Da Chronicl 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE 


During the Reign of George I(I. 
Notes by Dr. DORAN, Edited, with an Introduction, by 
A. FRANCIS STEUART, and cx ning numerous Portraits 
(2 in Photogravure) reproduced from Contemporary Pictures, 
Engravings, &c., 2 vols, demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


from 1771 to 1783. With 


THE LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC) 


WINIFRED 


Black- und- 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. A Translation by 
STEPHENS. With 2 Photogravure Portraits, 6 
White Illustrations, and a Plan, demy 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. net. 


LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM 
WITH RIFLE AND CAMERA 


By Capt. F. A. DICKINSON, DC.L.!. With an Introduction 
by the Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With numerous Illustrations taken by the Author. Uniform 
with “Bg Game Shooting on the Equator.” Demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net, 


THE DAYS OF THE DIRECTOIRE 


sy ALFRED ALLINSON, M.A. With 48 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, including many iliustrating the dress of the time, demy 
Svo, lés, net, 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 
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A NEW LIBRARY LIST| Macmilian’s New Books 


Trans-Himala iva: espntuh s and Adventure; in 
libet By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. With 388 Illustrations from 
Photographs, Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by t 
Author, and 10 Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


rht Go. Gambling—Gamesters 
By RALPH NEVILI With 
9 Coloured Plat nd other Ill ra I Svo, | net 
VOL. Vi. JUST PUBLISNED. 
History of English Poetry. 
COURTHOPE, C.B., M.A., D.Litt. LL.D, Vol. VI 
Romantic Movement in English Poetry; : t 
French Revolution. 8vo, 10s. net 


*.* Previously published : Vols. I.-V., 10s. net each 


ECOND INIPRESSION NOW READY. 
Time’s "Lanehinestocks, and other 


Verses. By'l'nomas Harpy. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. n 
Times “There have been a good many volume fy y publ l 4 
year ; | l tl been one that sur es oF i” ! in t i n 
lity of i I i mn productions sury 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary 
Composition: being the Greek Text of the 
“De Compositione Verborum.” Edited, with Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, Glossary, and Appendices, by Pr or 
W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt:D. 8vo, 10s. net 


A Critica 


L Jal 


| Study of the 


A Project of Empire. 


Economics of Imperialism, with special referenc the 
Ideas of ADAM SMITH By J. SHIELD Nik SON, 
M.A., Dt F.B.A., Professor of Political Econ n the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 
Ti ck ly able book at trac ‘ t merely by t ‘ 8 
ind knowledg ft rit thy} ‘ r t fair f + 
and i ruction It is written for to-day it deals with questio d i 
ol r pla ri 


THIRD EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED AND ENLAMCE! 
introduction to Public Finance. Dy 
re ofes vr CARL C. PLEHN, Ph.D. Extra Crown Svo, 7s. Gd. 
nie 


The Rhythm of Modern Music. 
AB D Y WILLIAMS Extra Crown Svo, 5s. net. 
Mu ‘A rly and fa ing work,”’ 


By C. F. 


A Book of Operas. Their 1 their Plots, 
and their Musi By HENRY E. K REHBIEL. llu : 


Crown Svo, 7s. Gd 


The Law and the Prophets; 
Revelation of Jehovah in Hebrew History 
from the Earliest Times to the Capture of 
Jerus alem by £ I the Wor! led 


Titus. 

‘Jéhovah” by Professor WESTPHAL, of M han 
Translated and Adapted by CLEMENT DU PON'TET, M.A, 
With a Foreword by tha BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, 
With Maps, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net 


or, The 


The Synoptic Gospels. Mdited, wit! tro- 
duction and a Commenta by C.G. MONTEFIORE, t ther 
with a Series of Additi ABRAHAMS. In 


sad Not by I 
Thess Velen. Cale, 1. onl El. Ome, Wn ual 


Consciousness. By Henry Rurarrs Ma ALI 
M.A., Author of “ Pain, Pleasure, and #sthetics,” Kec. Svo, 
17s. net 

The author in this work develops in systematic foi 
psychological doctrines which have formed the basis of 


writings. 


his previous 


The Evolution of Worlds. By Prrcivan 
LOWELL, A.B.. LL.D... &ec., Author of “ Mars and its Canals,” 
“Mars as the Abo de of Life,” &e. [ilu trated, Svo, 10s, Gd. net 

SCIENCE MONOGRAPHS, 


and Chemical 
Turron, D.8e., 


A New Series. 
Crystalline Structure 


Constitution. By A. E. H 
M.A., F.R.S., &c. Illustrated, 8vo, 5s. net 


His torical Essays 


LL . Didth, Ore. OF ne 


By James Torp Ruopers, 


The Promise of American Life. by 


HERBERT CROLY. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 1 


Labrador: 
By WILFRID T 
and others. Illust: 


the Country and the People. 
GRENFELL, C.M.G., ..C.8., M.D., 
ated, Crown 8vo, 10s. net 


LAN and CO., Ltd., London, 


MACMIL 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIBERTY AND AUTHORITY. 


An Ad¢ress delivered before the Associated Socicties of the 
University of Edinburgh. 


By LORD HUGH CECIL. Crown 8vo, buckram, 2s, 6d. 


Fifth Impression in the Press. 


MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS. 
By MARY JEUNE (Lady St. Helier), 
With Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


Spectator.—“‘ After many specimens of the art of the bookmaker and the 
déclassé, it is with relief that we turn to Lady St. Helier’s volume. In the first 
place, it is the work of a gentlewoman ; and we have an old-fashioned partiality 
for the race. In the second place, it is the record of a life of most exceptional 
interest." 


SIKHIM AND BHUTAN: 


Experiences of Twenty-one Years on the North-Eastern 
Frontier of India. 
By JOHN CLAUDE WHITE, C.1.E., lately Political Agent in 
Sikhim. With Magnificent Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, 2ls. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—“* Mr. White’s volume has the rare merit of dealing with a 
subject next to absolutely new, and, in these days of rapid world shrinkage, 
that vught to be half the battle of such a book.” 


VOL. I. READY. VOL. Il. IN THE PRESS. 


A&A CENTURY OF EMPIRE, 1801-1900. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., P.C., 
Author of the “Life of Wellington,” &c. Vol. I., from 1801 to 
1832. With Photogravure Portraits, 143. net. (To be completed 
in 3 vols.) 

Daily en ge 2 ee Herbert Maxwell, while embarking upon a literary 
task of great subtlety and elaboration, has made a fine and critical beginning, 
and, if the remaining volumes equal the ‘first in breadth and vivac ity, this work 
will be one of the most suggestive essays in contemporary history that have 
been accomplished in our own time.”’ 


Third tmpression. 
TEN YEARS OF GAMEKEEPING. 
By OWEN JONES. Fully Illustrated, 10s, 64. 
practical book by a Gentleman Keeper.) 








(A 


net, 


Evening Standard. 
jnterest in sport, and n.. all who love the English woodlands. 


41 ini 43 Maddox Street, W. 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 


London : 


Now Ready. 


Second Impression 


“A NEW WwAr 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR, 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred | 
o “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 

editor of the Svrcrator, and published by 
Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
book will have the wide sale which it 
as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
the whole of the profits of the 
> of the League's work, it 
members will 


ug and 


mendation itm favour 


Dessrs. 
that thts 
deserve 
pr mised to devote 
sale to the Surtie 
to be hoped 1 
st a shilling in 
quent little 


and 


‘s 
oO, 


erance 


is that our 


many of 
this 


id most convincii 


” 
book. 


To be catained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 


Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. met. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 


London. 


Ltd., 


SPEUTATOS 


‘This is a book for all sportsmen, for all who take an 
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BOOKBINDING. 


It is only due to a good book to rebind it whe; 
its cover shows real signs of wear. 


If you have any such on your shelves, The 


Times Book Club will bind them for you in— 


Art Vellum Half Morocco 
Half Calf Polished Levant 
Tree Calf Pigskin 


Or in anv other style 


London. Special 


at the lowest prices in 
quotations for large numbers. 


Old books and MSS. are restored by skilled 
and experienced workmen in such a manner as to 
preserve their antique appearance. 

Send for the Illustrated Bookbinding Catalogue. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 Oxford Street, W. 


Tclephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). Lecomsnatniils “ Unieme, London.” 


LABOUR IN PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA 


By WILLIAM A. CADBURY. 
with a Coloured Map, 2s. 6d. net. 


publication of this book was postponed 
pending the libel action recently heard in the Courts. It is now issued with 
an additional chapter. It contains a full account of the author's personal 
experiences in 8. Thomé and Principe and on the Angola coast, and also 
reprints Mr. Burtt’s report of his previous visit and long journey to the 
| Hinterland of Angola. 


Crown 8vo, 
Under the advice of Counsel, the 





| CEORCE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. Ltd.. 68-74 Carter Lane, London, 


The Edinburgh Review. 


No. 481. JANUARY, 1910. 8vo, price 6s. 
1. INDUSTRY AND EMPLOYMENT | 6. THE REFERENDUM. 
2, LORENZO DE’ MEDICI 7. THE TYRANNY OF THE NILE, 
3. PITT AND THE TRIPLE | 8. GOVERNOR PITT. 
ALLIANCE (1788-1791), | 9. EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
4 MOLIFRE. 10 L’EMPIRE LIBERAL. 
THE TERCENTENARY OF THE |11. THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND 
TELESCOPE, |» THE BUDG ET. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C 


(‘THE DUBLIN REVIEW 


| JANUARY, 1910, CONTENTS. Quarterly. No. 


} CHALLONER. By Canon W. Barry. 





Edited by 
"= WILFRID WARD. 


292. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


Tue Eraics or Strong Lancuace. By the Editor. 
| UNEMPLOYMENT AND Its Remepies. By Mrs. Crawford, 
Tennyson. By Alice Meynell. 


ECCLESIASTICAL Bat Labs. By Francis Thompson, 

Tur OrteL Nort By Wilfrid Wilberforce. 

New LEARNING. By the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 

Ture Martyrs or Camprar. By the Comtesse de Courson. 

Tue Liner Sententianum, By the Rev. J. de Ghellinck, 8.J., of Louvain 
University. 

“Tue [nrernatronau.”—I. Tue Ferrer Case. 

Tue Frencu Bissors aND THE EpuCcATION PROBLEM, 
Chambrun. 

Some Recent Books. 

Publishers : 


HATCH A RDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


By Hilaire Belloc. 
By the Marquis de 
w. 


BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphie Address: Booxmen, Lonpow. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Crenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrare 3601), W., LONDON. 
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Macmillan’s Educational List. 


EXPOSITION AND ILLUSTRATION IN TEACHING. By Jonn Apams, M.A., B.Sc., Professor 


of Education in the University of London, 5s. 


SESAME AND LILIES, By Joun Rusxw. 1, Of Kings’ Treasuries; 2. Of Queens’ Gardens. 


Edited by ALBERT E,. ROBERTS, M.A, 1s. [English Literature for Secondary Schools. 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. By Witrew C. Tuortey. Lilus- 


trated, 2s. 6d 


MACMILLAN’S PRACTICAL MODERN GEOGRAPHIES. 
A GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. Vith numerous Practical Fixercises. By A. 


MORLEY DAVIES, D.Sc. (Lond.),A.R.C.Se. 3s. Also in Two Parts. Part 1.—ENGLAND an WALES. 2s. Part IL.—SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. Is. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN GEOGRAPHY. By B. C. Wauuis, B.Se. 2s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. net. 


A Two Years’ Course of Geography for Secondary and other Schools. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH PHONETICS FOR THE USE OF 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS AND TEACHERS, By G. G. NICHOLSON, B.A., B.C.L. 3s. 64 
IAMBICA,. An English-Greek and Greek-English Vocabulary for W riters of Iambic Verse. By J. Jackson, 


M.A., late Assistant Classical Master at St. Paul’s School. 7s. 6d. 


VERSIONS OF LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. By M. ALFonp. _5s, net. 
ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. With Answers. By Rey. J. B. Lock, M.A. New Edition. 


d and Enlarged with the Assistance of V. M. TURNBULL, B.A. [Tart I., 2s., Part II., 3s. *,* Previously published, Complete with or without 
oe wers, 43. 6.1, 


A NEW ALGEBRA, ByS. Barnarp, M.A., and J. M. Cuimp, B.A., B.Sc. Parts L.-IV., with Answers, 


4s. Also Part IV., with Answers, Ils. 9d, *,* Previously published, Parts I.-III., 2s.6d. KEY (shortly). 


A CLASS BOOK OF PHYSICS. By Prof. R. A. Grecory and H. E. Hapney, B.Se. 4s. 64d. 


Parts I., I1., and IIL., Fundamental Measurements, Hydrostatics and Mechanics, Heat, 2s.; Parts IIl., [V., and V., Heat, Light, Sound, 2s.; Parts 
IV. and V., ‘Lig sht and Sound, Is. 6d. ; Parts VI, Valng and VIIL., Magnetism, Static Electricity, Voltaic Electricity, ls. 6d, 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, JULY AND DECEMBER, 1910. 

















RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. ENGLISH —(Continued). 

A Class-Book of the Cates hism of the Church of England. By Rev. | Chaucer.—Thoe Prologue. With Introduction and Notes, By. A.W. 
G. F. Mac.ear, D.D Junior PouiarRD, M.A, Is. 9d. rv. 
The Acts « a Apos wt , Version. fith Notes. By T. E, | ——— The Pr olog ue, The Knight’ . Tale, The Nonnes Prestes Tale. 

und Rev. A. 8. WaLroir, M.A. my [Junior and Senior. Edited by M. H. Lippe. Ss. 6d 
- The ‘Sooch Text. With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. — be Prologue, The Knight's Tale, The Nun-Priest’s T: ule &e. 
(Junior and Senior. idited by A. Incrauam. Is. net. [Senior, 
I as. By Miss E. M. 
Bitte | ~~ for Schools. The Acts of the Apostles. Phe he be why LATIN AND GREEK. 

The Bible for ome and School. The Acts of the Apostles. By Dr. Caesar. De Bello Gallico. Book VI, With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
G. H. Gruperr. 4s, [Junior and Senior. Co.peck, M.A. Is. 6d, Junior. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews. Greek and English. Edited by F. Virgil. Aeneid. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. FE. Pace, 
REeNDELL, A.M. 6s, [Junior, ls. 6d. [Junior and Senior, 

me. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. Srerurnsoy, 
ENGLISH. M.A. Is. 6d, (s ’ 
Scott.—The Lay of the Last Minstrel. With Introduction and Notes. By | a Pro oo ah! J. H. Fesnen, M A. . o, . a ior. 
G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E, H, Ex.ior, B.A. Introduction and Cantos aki . say tee eg , i . 1Clas om 1s re oy a = ° 
I.-IIL., Is. 2d. ; sewed, Is. [ Preliminary. alt ener, ae Cet ag _ oe ; + 
The Boy’s Odyssey. By W.C. Perry. Edited by T.S. Perrin, M.A. Is. Xenophon.— ane Wn . Book III, With Notes and Vocabulary, y Rev. 
[ Preliminary. Pe tee hn : ‘ ieee is 
Shakespeare.—Twelfth Night. With Introduction and Notes. | By K, | ACSehYTIS Tro NS Ake a de ee ion and Sexier, 
HIGHTON. Is [Junior and Senior, a ciancesh : . A . ——_ one - 
_ Tw clfth Night. ~~ versley Edition. With Notes. ls. [ Juniora é satan Pr ees — M vinetus, Edited by E, E. Sixes, M r — - J be: B. 
_ Twelfth Night. Edited by E. P. Morron. Is. net. [Junior and V1 a . ie Anat . , > 
-—— Macbeth. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Driguton. a Thucydides. Bool »%k VII. The Athenian Disaster in Sicily. With Notes 





A aundiiar. Is 9a Pons “ lary. By E. C. Marncuant, M.A. Is. 6d [Ser 
oat s art eaeng _ Book Vil. By E. C. Maxcnant, M.A. 3s. 6d S 
— acbe “sle; Notes vior. . o 
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IDEALISM AS A PRACTICAL CREED. 


By HENRY JONES, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 


“This noble series of Lectures appears opportunely. For the calm radiancy of illumina- 
tion which underlies the work as a whole and blossoms upon a score of the simplest and 
happiest of its pagesywe have only to express our gratitude and praise.” 

—Mamnchester Guardian, 


A CATALOGUE OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF SCOTTISH 
HISTORICAL AND KINDRED GLUBS AND SOCIETIES, 


And of the Volumes relative to Scottish History 
issued by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1780-1908. 
With a Subject Index. By CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, M.A., 
Burnett-Fletcher Professor of History in the University of Aberdeen, 
1 vol. royal 8vo, 10s. net. 
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Professor Sanford Terry for the manner in which he has carried out his scheme for 
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Societies.” —Scotsman. 


FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF ST. JOHN. 


Notes of Lectures to serve as a Popular Commentary. 
By the Rev. CHARLES WATSON, D.D., Largs. 
Second Edition, with Biographical Note and Portrait of the Author, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 
“The volume has long been regarded as a careful and accurate commentary, and 
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Dundee Advertiser. 





THE POETS OF 
DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
By GEORGE HENDERSON, 
By FRANK MILLER. M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Ph D.; Kelly Maccallum 
\ ot demy Sve, ee ih Lecturer in Celtic, University of Glasgow. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous Ilustra- 
tions, 10s. net. 


CELTIC SCOTLAND. 
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‘THE UNIVERSITY OF CLASCOW: 


its History from the Foundation of the University in 1451 to 1909. 
By JAMES COUTTS, M.A., formerly Registrar of the University, 
1 vol. crown 4to, 628 pages, with 28 Full-page Engravings, 21s. net. 
“Tt is a great work that Mr. Coutts has done for his Alma Mater.”—Glasgow Herald. 


TABLES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE, AND ART 


From A.D. 200 to 1909, and of American History, Literature, & Art. 
By JOHN NICHOL, M.A.Oxon., LL.D., 
Late Professor of English Language and Literature, University of Glasgow. 
Fifth Revised and brought down to date. Colours. 
Large 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 





Edition, Printed in Five 


“ About as convenient a book of reference as could be found.”—Spectator. 


THE SCARLET GOWN. 


teing Verses by a St. Andrews Man (R. F. 
MURRAY). Second Edition, with Additional 
Poems and an Introduction by ANDREW 
LANG. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 2s. Gd. net. 
**A charm and freshness for which we must turn 
to Calverley or J. K. Stephen in order to finda 
Pp arallel,’’—Granta, 


LIFE of ROBERT HERBERT 
STORY, D.D., LL.D., late Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. By 
HIS DAUGHTERS. With Portraits and Dlus- yng import ant work presents the whole question 
trations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. of the Great Charter, and all that that Charter 

‘A noti able addition to the number—not too | means to the England of to-day, in the form 
great—of markedly ‘human’ biographies......There | dictated by modern scientific historical research.” 
is nothing to deena British Weekly. —Spectator, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. By WILLIAM SHARP 
McKECHNIE, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil., Lecturer 
on Constitutional Law and History in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
** This is aremarkable little book.’’—Morning Post. 


MAGNA CARTA, A Commen- 
tary on the Great Charter of King John. 
With an Historical Introduction by WILLIAM 
SHARP McKECHNIE, Demy 8vo, 600 pp., 
14s. net, 
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THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
IMMANUEL KANT. New Edition. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


ESSAYS ON LITERATURE. 
Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 
“These literary appreciations are suggestive, 
sympathetic, and penetrative,”"—Times. 


LAY SERMONS AND ADDRESSES, 
Delivered in the Hall of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Second Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. net, 

**So complete a philosophy of personal and social 
life has rarely, if ever, been penned with such 
striking simplicity and completeness.” 

—Contemporary Review. 

“*For consecutive argument and serious appeal 
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scarcely to be matched.’’—Westminster Gazette, 


THE EVOLUTION OF THEOLOCY IN 
THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. Third 
Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 14s, net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELICION. 


Fourth Edition. 2 vols. post Svo, 12s, net, 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION OF COMTE. Second Edition, 


Post 8vo, 5s, net. 
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WORKS BY PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 
UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES on 
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of the University of Glasgow. Third Thousand, 


Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Fourth 


Thousand, With Portrait, post 8vo, 4s. 64. net. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Being the Gifford Lectures 
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2 vols., 9s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF RELIGION. Sixth Thousand, 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT 


EXPLAINED. By JOHN WATSON, 
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RELIGION. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
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Revised and greatly Enlarged, Fourth Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. As 
Contained in Extracts from his own Writings. 
Selected and Translated ~4 JOHN WATSON, 

L L.D. Crown 8vo. Sixth Edition. 7s. 6d. 


BY PROF. HENRY JONES. 
BROWNING AS A PHILOSOPHICAL 


AND RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By HENRY 
JONES, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 


CRITICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
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of Thought. By Professor JONES, Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 
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1 vol. extra post 8vo, Ss. 6d. net. 
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Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
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— Westminster Garette. 
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